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Some Aspects of The Modern Short-Story 


By Joun GALLISHAW 


N the field of short-story writing in 
America, today, there exists a very 
peculiar situation. On the one hand, 
you have editors who cannot get enough 
good stories, and on the other hand you 
have a very large number of writers 
whose stories are not acceptable. The 
condition is complicated by the fact that 
many editors receive stories which are 
almost good enough, whose writers 
would be delighted to accept any sug- 
gestion from the editor, and to put that 
suggestion into effect. Yet, one of the 
most frequent plaints of the aspiring 
writer is that an editor does not read his 
story, and that the editor ought to make 
suggestions as to how to improve it. 
Quite obviously, this first complaint 
that the editors do not read stories won’t 
stand much investigation, because the 
whole success of any magazine depends 
upon the amount of good fiction that it 
can place before its readers. No editor 
who is blind enough to overlook any 
possible source of supply will continue 
very long as an editor; competition is 
too keen. But the legend persists that 
the manuscripts of unknown writers are 
returned unread. There is an ancedote 
of the woman who sent to an editor 
a twenty-thousand-word manuscript, 
which was returned within two or three 
days. Immediately the woman wrote 
scathingly to the editor and said, “I have 


always felt that you did not read stories. 
Now I know. I gummed together pages 
8 and 9, pages 70 and 71, pages 200 and 
201, of my story, and when the story 
came back the pages were still gummed to- 
gether,” to which the editor replied, “My 
dear Madam: I do not have to eat a 
whole egg to know that that egg is bad.” 
This is quite true. Any competent editor 
can tell in five minutes whether or not a 
story is hopeless. That’s what makes 
him an editor. If he glances at the first 
page or two and finds there is nothing 
there which interests him, and then 
glances at the end of the story and finds 
nothing there which interests him, and 
takes a look somewhere in the middle of 
that story and finds there nothing of in- 
terest, he need read no further to dis- 
cover that that story has no possible fur- 
ther claim on his attention. 

It is not to the people who persist in 
writing hopeless stories that I am ad- 
dressing myself. It is to those writers 
whose stories get beyond the first group 
of readers to the final editorial board, and 
are rejected after they have been con- 
sidered in relation to other stories. They 
have been given a careful reading, but 
the verdict is against them. The Satur- 
day Evening Post kept a record of the 
number of manuscripts submitted in a 
year. It was about one hundred thou- 
sand. They discovered that when they 
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returned a manuscript, only four per 
cent., that is, about four hundred of the 
rejected writers submitted a second 
manuscript. Only two hundred, that is, 
only two per cent., submitted a third. 
Many of those writers they would have 
liked to hear from again; but they obvi- 
ously couldn’t write eighty or ninety 
letters analyzing writers’ faults. <A 
writer can’t ask for that. The editor’s 
job is to select. As long as he has suffi- 
cient material coming in, he does n’t have 
to go outside to create new writers. On 
the other hand, some editors who have 
been anxious to develop new authors do 
make suggestions to promising writers 
in regard to revising certain stories. It 
has been their sad experience that in 
ninety-nine out of one hundred cases the 
writers did not understand the sugges- 
tions. Instead of causing bad feeling, be- 
cause when the writer, full of hope, sent 
in the revised version it was no better 
than the first version, and frequently it 
was worse. Editors, as a rule, are too 
busy to give detailed instruction. The 
same is true of writers. Instruction 
takes time and patience; and a writer’s 
time is valuable these days, when estab- 
lished writers receive from one to three 
thousand dollars for a story, and as high 
as twenty thousand dollars for a serial. 
The writer is interested in results rather 
than in methods. It is here that the 
critic steps in. 

A good critic can easily point out to a 
writer that his task falls into two gen- 
eral categories — that of plotting a story, 
and that of presenting the scenes within 
his story in an interesting fashion. The 
difficulties of many writers disappear as 
soon as they learn this distinction be- 
tween the two ways in which they may 
achieve interest,—through plot and 
through scenes. The plot is simply the 
pattern, or arrangement of the happen- 
ings. The scenes present the characters 
in a series of meetings. One writer may 
be good at plotting, another at pre- 
senting characters in scenes. Obviously, 
if he is especially good at one, he may 
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sometimes neglect the other. The diffi- 
culty with the amateur is this: He sees 
one good writer use a flimsy plot upon 
which to string together very interesting 
scenes, and a second writer disregard his 
scenes because of the breathlessness of 
his plot. The amateur then proceeds to 
neglect both plot and scenes. If you can 
write good scenes, a very slight thread 
of a plot will enable you to get your 
story published; if you can invent ex- 
tremely clever turns of plots you may 
get your stories published, even though 
your presentation of the scenes is not 
so good, but ordinarily, it will be in the 
cheaper magazines. If you aspire to ap- 
pear in the better magazines—to be 
anything more than a “hack writer,” you 
must develop this ability to write good 
scenes. An interesting scene will pre- 
sent no difficulty, since it consists merely 
in getting two people together. The plot 
out of which those meetings of people 
may grow can be a very simple one. If 
you doubt this, read a good many stories 
in the popular magazines, and you will 
find the plots vary only slightly; that 
your interest is held by the characteriza- 
tion of the people within the different 
scenes of the story. The difficulty with 
our American teaching has been that it 
has placed the emphasis upon the me- 
chanical processes of plotting and has 
neglected characterization. The chief 
reason that writers have been unable to 
put into effect suggestions made by 
editors is that these usually deal with 
characterization, and the writers have 
not been able to follow them out be- 
cause they have not divided their task 
into the two problems of plotting and of 
presenting character in scenes. 


Unfortunately, story-writing looks 
easy. Because it looks easy, many 
untrained people attempt it. What hap- 


pens? Failure, almost inevitably. Cer- 
tainly disappointment. Now, the writer, 
today, is entering an extremely highly 
paid profession. Because it is highly 
paid, the competition has become more 
and more keen. The untrained writer is, 
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therefore, at a disadvantage. There are 
certain capacities he must have; certain 
things he must do. He must have a good 
command of English, because the great 
bulk of his interest will be achieved by 
his ability to explain the actions of his 
characters. If he has no command of 
expression he is defeated from the start. 
In order that he may write with authen- 
ticity about characters and their back- 
ground, he must learn observation, and 
he must keep in mind that he is writing 
not for himself, but to awaken an 
emotional response in the reader. There- 
fore, he must learn to record his observa- 
tion in terms of emotional appeal. To 
plot well, he must realize that there is a 
skeleton outline to every story, and he 
must be able to visualize his story within 
that skeleton outline as a series of 
scenes. Until he can do that, he can 
make no real progress in writing short 
stories. In short, he must be constantly 
alert to react to everything he sees in 
terms of fiction values. But he can have 
all these qualities, do all these things, and 
never produce a good story if he does 
not have the capacity to work hard and 
to keep on working. He must have 
above all, the strength of character to 
resist all temptation to turn from his 
work to something more enjoyable. 

The production of a short story, al- 
though it is a simple process, is not an 
easy one. If I did nothing more, I should 
feel that I had been a help to short-story 
writers if I warned them against the peo- 
ple who are preying upon the public by 
intimating that the writing of a short 
story is something which is easy to learn. 
The person who says to you that short- 
story writing is easy is telling you some- 
thing which is not true. It is wrong to 
urge people to write by implying that 
writing is easy, or by citing instances of 
the over-night success of unknown 
writers. Writing is not easy, and those 
successes are few and far between. Suc- 
cess in writing comes, usually, after pro- 
longed effort. New writers cannot hope 
to compete with the old established 




















writers. What an editor wants is a con- 
tinued output of good fiction. His ex- 
perience has taught him that certain 
writers can be depended upon. He knows 
that, on the cover of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, the names of writers like 
Thomas Beer, or John P. Marquand, or 
Richard Connell, or Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart, will automatically raise the news- 
stand sales of that issue by several thou- 
sands of copies. An editor knows, too, 
that writers like Frank R. Adams and 
Irving Cobb, and Adela Rogers St. John, 
and Kathleen Norris have a definite fol- 
lowing who will read everything they 
write because they have found their pre- 
vious writing satisfactory. He knows 
that a whole group of people will await 
with interest any story which appears 
over the signature of John Galsworthy, 
or Wilbur Daniel Steele, or John Russell, 
whether that story appears in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, the Red Book, Har- 
per’s, The Cosmopolitan, or the Atlan- 
tic Monthly. That knowledge makes 
any editor hospitable to the established 
writer. 

While this condition may appear pretty 
hopeless to the aspiring writer, it is not 
so in effect. Those established writers 
cannot produce a sufficient number of 
stories to fill the requirements of all the 
good fiction magazines. The average 
output of an established writer is twelve 
short stories a year. The Saturday Eve- 
ing Post, alone, uses four hundred, at 
least, which would give forty established 
writers a definite livelihood at this rate. 
Established writers cease writing short 
stories temporarily to produce a novel, 
or a serial, and sometimes a play. Dur- 
ing that time the stories which they 
would ordinarily have written have to be 
written by others. It is thus that the 
beginner receives his opportunity. If 
he makes good he gets a chance to re- 
peat. I know of several writers who 
have started selling stories to the cheaper 
magazines for one hundred dollars, and 
who, within a year, have been receiving 
five or six hundred dollars from the more 
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popular and better class magazines, and 
within two years have received as high 
as two thousand dollars a story. In the 
end, it all boils down to hard work, in- 
telligently directed. A good critic can 
indicate your faults and suggest methods 
of improvement. But that is only start- 
ing your feet upon the long, long road. 
You must do the walking yourself. He 
can help you to cut down your period of 
apprenticeship by pointing out certain 
principles of craftsmanship. In the pro- 
fession of short-story writing there is 
plenty of room at the top, but there is 
no royal road. If what I have said may 
sound discouraging, that is the way | 
want it to sound, because the person who 
is discouraged upon finding that success 
comes only from hard work, is much 
better off in some other profession, and 
the sooner he is turned from his ineffec- 
tual attempt the better it will be for 
himself and the public in general. But 
for those who are prepared to work 
hard, the rewards are great, and satisfy- 
ing. It is the quality of your work that 
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counts, whether you are a beginner or an 
established writer. The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post stated in an advertisement: 

“During the past year we have pub- 
lished stories and articles from sixty-nine 
writers, none of whom had previously 
figured as contributors. Of this number 
four were short stories by writers who 
had never appeared in print eleswhere. 
This answers the question often asked 
us as to whether it is possible for new 
writers to break into this magazine. The 
search for new blood is one of the prim- 
ary functions of the editorial staff.” 

Mr. Balmer, the editor of The Red 
Book, said recently: 

“Rudyard Kipling did his best work 
on the way up. This holds true of most 
writers. That’s why we’re putting more 
new writers in Red Book. Names don’t 
mean a thing — unless the writing under 
those names is the best that can be pro- 
duced. McKeogh and I have shocked a 
good many well-known writers because 
we've turned down stuff which was, in 
our judgment, mediocre.” 


Technique for Radio Dramatists 


By Witiis KNnapp-JONES 


ERY few authors, I suppose, have 
jm written for the blind. Ordi- 

narily we set down words expecting 
them to meet the eyes of a person en- 
dowed with all his senses (unless we 
write musical comedies for the tired busi- 
ness man or movies for the typical movie 
audience). Such a reader is capable of 
helping us out through his own experi- 
ences. Authors, accustomed to such 
writing, have generally failed to make a 
success in supplying material for the 
radio. 

Recently I had the pleasure of talk- 
ing with Mr. William Ziegler Nourse, 
Director of Play Night of the WMAQ 
radio station of the Chicago Daily News, 
and I want to pass on some of the tips 


given by this pioneer in the field, who 
for nearly three years has been giving a 
weekly play over the air. 

Of course the most obvious difference 
between radio plays and other kinds is 
that the medium of communication be- 
tween author and audience is reduced by 
half. In the theatre when the curtain 
rises, you see the setting with either the 
realism of a Belasco or the imaginative 
touches of a Gordon Craig. At a glance 
you can see that grandad is old, and son 
in the soldier uniform lost a leg over- 
seas. The morning sun through the win- 
dow, the clock on the mantel, and the 
boudoir cap of sister tell their story with- 
out need of a word. The shabbiness or 
elegance of the setting proclaims the 
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status of the family. And all this we 
learn before a character utters a word. 

But if you imagine giving the same 
play at a home for the blind you see the 
problem that arises at once, a problem 
that has not troubled playwrights for at 
least four hundred years. Before the 
days of elaborate settings, dramatists had 
their difficulties. Juan del Encina, for 
instance, in Spain of the late fifteenth 
century, had to make his characters 
describe what his bare stage was sup- 
posed to contain. At the opening of his 
“Eclogue of the Heavy Rains,” one shep- 
herd exclaims: “Oh, but I’m wet and 
cold! Won’t it ever stop raining? ” 

“ But here’s a fire,” his companion re- 
plies. “Step closer; only don’t scorch 
your woolly coat.” 

Shakspere, too, met the difficulty. 
With his stage of nothing but curtains 
and bare walls, he had to paint the scen- 
ery in the mind of his spectators. Ex- 
amples could be culled from any of Shak- 
spere’s plays. “As You Like It” an- 
nounces the setting almost at once: 

Oliver —“ Know you where you are, sir?” 

Orlando — “Oh, sir, very well: here in your 

orchard.” 
The first scene of “ Hamlet” sets mood 
and atmosphere and stage. Consider 
these lines from “Romeo and Juliet” 
which more than one critic called the 
high water mark in English poetry: 

“ Night’s candles are burned out, and jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain top.” 
To a keen ..aagination, it works just as 
well as the spots and floods and borders 
with their color medium in a present-day 
theatre, and for a radio audience it is a 
thousand times superior. 

The author, then, must learn to paint 
his setting and his characters with his 
words. 

When we get to the play itself, we 
notice other differences. On the stage, 
pantomime is used by a good playwright 
to avoid banalities. The hero enters. 
Never does the girl say: “Won’t you 
come and sit by me?” The slightest of 
inviting gestures with the hand, the arch- 
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est of glances, and everybody in the au- 
dience gets the point. But such stage 
directions will never pass in a radio play. 
The action must be dressed in words. 

Each entrance and exit, too, must be 
audible. Moliére is full of illustrations of 
how it shall be done. “Exit Damis. 
Enter Tartuffe,” is never sufhient for him. 
The stage directions are put into Dorine’s 
mouth. “Hush, he is coming. Retire.” 

At the end of “ Misanthrope,” Act 1, 
Oronte says: “I am wrong, I own it, and 
I leave the house.” Scattered through- 
out the play we run across all sorts of 
entrance lines. “Arsinoe, Madame, is 
coming up to see you.” “But here comes 
your valet, seemingly excited.” “Here is 
Eliante. She shall judge the matter.” 
“Here they are now.” “Here he is.” 
“ Hola, there, enter.” 

In fact, as Mr. Nourse says, the 
classics can be put on the air practically 
unchanged; but the modern plays must 
be revised and annotated. And Mr. 
Nourse has had to do it because he could 
find no one to relieve him of the task or 
supply him with original plays along the 
lines he requires. 

Those who heard  Drinkwater’s 
“Abraham Lincoln” given over the air 
from WMAO on Lincoln’s birthday had 
a good chance to study the technique of 
this new type of writing, provided they 
followed the production with a text be- 
fore them, or checked up afterward. 
Several scenes were changed a little to 
make them tie together, and the final 
scene was practically rewritten — or we 
had better say, rearranged, because the 
words were all in Drinkwater’s play. In 
the stage version, the action takes place 
back of the box where the President sits. 
In the radio version, it takes place in the 
orchestra section of the theatre. The in- 
troductory conversation, heard above the 
music of the intermezzo, is the small talk 
among a group of friends sitting to- 
gether and waiting for the curtain to 
rise on the next act. Presently: 


Mrs. Hooker — Mrs. Saunders, look up there at 
the President’s box. The President appears 
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very well and happy this evening, does n't he? 
Mrs. Saunders — Yes, indeed. No wonder. He 

must be a proud man. How well Mrs. Lincoln 

looks, too. 

Miss Foster — Oh look. The President is bowing 
and smiling to those people in the opposite box. 
Perhaps he'll make a speech. 

Crowd — Lincoln . . . The President . . . Speech 
... Abraham Lincoln . . . Father Abraham .. . 
See, he’s rising ... Hush... 

(There is a slight pause) 

Lincoln — My friends, I am touched, deeply 
touched by this mark of your goodwill, etc. 
You saw this whole scene perfectly, 

yet no announcer spoiled the dialogue 
with explanations. The actors painted 
the scene for you. No wonder Mr. 
Nourse gets letters saying: “When we 
listen to your players, we think we are 
actually in the theatre.” It is his aim 
to make everything clear, not only to 
the players, but to those who have never 
seen the printed version, and do not 
know the story, or do not attend the 
theatre regularly. 

Speaking of the pause brings up one of 
the most noticeable differences in tech- 
nique. I was the guest of Mr. Nourse 
at a performance of “Butter and Egg 
Man.” When the curtain rose, two men 
sat deep in gloom. One had his feet 
perched on a desk, the other glowered in 
a chair. For twenty seconds nothing 
happened. Then the man at the desk got 
up, rolled his cigar in his mouth, clasped 
his hands behind his back, crossed the 
stage, snapped his fingers, and returned 
to his place. For more than two 
minutes not a word was spoken. A wait 
like that is impossible in radio drama. 
Preliminary pauses are not only im- 
possible, but unnecessary, for there is 
nothing to get across to the audience in 
the way of moon or setting, except what 
is said. 

After a scene starts, pauses can be 
made over the radio, and become as 
effective as on the stage, provided the 
actor knows the trick of these “radio 
pauses”: sustaining the sound of the last 
syllable exactly as a note is sustained in 
singing, repeating one word, repeating a 
whole phrase, or using an abrupt ex- 
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clamation such as “Will you listen to 
me?” “Will you wait?” “What do you 
think of that?” 

Mr. Nourse’s comments on the comedy 
gave me a good insight into what he re- 
quires for the air. “It’s too thin,” he 
kept repeating throughout the first act. 
“There’s no worth while idea back of it.” 

“But the people are laughing at the 
dialogue,” I pointed out. “For those who 
know the inside of the theatrical busi- 
ness, it’s certainly funny enough.” 

“But it would n’t do for radio drama. 
The people who like “gag lines” and 
“slapstick” are seldom the ones who 
write to a station telling what they like 
or dislike. They soon tire of what they 
like, because there’s nothing to it. It is 
similar to slang, in that its vogue is very 
short; and anyway, what’s the use of 
working with material that is listened to 
for barely a day?” 

While Mr. Nourse occasionally uses 
tragedy, a comedy with “meat” in it is 
what he wants above everything else. 
One program, for instance, was com- 
posed of Beulah Marie Dix’s “The Snare 
and the Fowler,” a war drama of the 
French Republic, and Colin Campbell 
Clement’s “Curtain,” which Mr. Nourse 
thinks one of the brightest comedies 
ever written. These two plays, contrasts 
and foils for each other in every way, 
make an excellent program for the radio 
hour. 

To show what he meant by revising a 
play, Mr. Nourse told me what he had 
done to a one-act comedy, “Gaspers,” 
named after a popular British cigarette. 
The story deals with the guile of a flap- 
per. Originally there were three char- 
acters, the young man, the girl, and a 
sleepy old man. But since radio audi- 
ences could not see him sleep, and since 
it would have made a comedy of a differ- 
ent sort to have heard him, the old man 
was announced as being on the stage, al- 
though no one played his part. 

Some of the comedy comes in the ap- 
parently bashful and coy manner in 
which the girl approaches her victim. On 
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the stage it could be presented without 
a word, but for radio purposes, the re- 
vised form makes the young man 
describe it. Talking to the old man, he 
says: “Oh, look at that pretty girl.... 


She’s a vision in gray..... I believe she’s 
coming here..... No, she’s stopped. ... 
I’d better not watch her..... She seems 


to be looking for something.” 

And she was — for a package of cig- 
arettes (Gaspers) she has lost, as she 
confesses when the young man speaks to 
her. He joins in the search. He finds 
a package of Gaspers beneath the seat. 
He gives them to her —all told with ap- 
propriate conversation. She makes her 
“touch” and leaves. 

Then comes the surprise ending. The 
old man is supposed to awaken and start 
hunting for his own package of cig- 
arettes. But when the play was broad- 
cast, the old man existed only in the 
imagination of the audience. So, “What’s 
the matter, my friend?” asks the young 
man. “What are you looking for — 
What? I can’t hear you. Your cig- 
arettes? Gaspers?” And the character- 
istics of the beachwalking girl are at 
last revealed. 

Materiai-minded authors will doubt- 
less wonder what there is in the radio- 
drama for them. Well, directly, there is 
royalty. Perhaps six first class stations 
are broadcasting plays regularly, and 
others occasionally. While the Chicago 
Daily News station makes it a custom 
not to repeat plays, other stations give 
several broadcastings of those that prove 
favorites. Only a little more care is 
needed to make plays for the visual stage 
prove available for the radio and there- 
fore of double value. 

And once given over the air, with all 
the attendant publicity of printed pro- 
gram and announcement over the air, it 
is called to the attention of hundreds of 








thousands of listeners, some of whom 
are hunting for plays for their own 
dramatic societies. Others want to read 
more by an author who pleased them. 
After each production, Mr. Nourse often 
gets several requests for copies of the 
play, or name of the publisher. And if 
it has not been published, with a couple 
of performances to its credit and some 
letters of comment, it is fairly sure of 
appeal to some publisher. 

Mr. Nourse’s work on his plays is the 
same as the work that every intelligent 
director or producer gives to a play 
which he is rehearsing and preparing for 
the visual stage. Every play is written 
and rewritten, with many a revision be- 
fore the opening night, and another 
usually before the end of the first week. 
After it has had a run of six months or 
so, it comes out in book form, and the 
public admires the finished product now 
ready for any stock company or Little 
Theatre producer’s use. Each revision, 
by a person not intimately connected 
with its composition, gives hints to an 
author. Such a revision is obtained when 
a nearly suitable play is submitted for 
broadcasting. 

The radio broadcasters are not ap- 
pealing for plays written simply for the 
radio. They are seeking plays with an 
idea, plays that are not “thin.” Good 
radio actors with brains and excellent 
voices of large range can take the “thin- 
nest” play and make it go, just as good 
actors on the visual stage can make a 
success of a mediocre play that would 
fail in the hands of inexperienced actors. 
But good actors hate to work with poor 
plays; good raido actors are hunting for 
dramas with important themes, played 
up with all the power of this new tech- 
nique of the radio drama. And if this 
new genre does anything at all, it should 
improve the quality of the drama. 











The “Versatility” Prize Contest 


HE November issue of THE WRITER 
contained an announcement of this 
prize contest and offered a monthly 

prize of $25.00 and a final prize of $50.00 
(at the end of the contest, April 1, 1928) 
for the best contribution received each 
month in any one of the following brief 
prose and verse forms: 


Brief Familiar Essay (500-1000 words). 

Informal Personal Sketch (300-600 words). 

Tabloid Book Review (50-100 words). 

Humorous or Satirical Sketch (100-300 words). 

Sonnet (14 lines). 

Rondeau (13 lines). 

Triolet (8 lines). 

Humorous Verse (not more than 20 lines; not 
free verse). 


The response to this announcement 
was so enthusiastic that nearly five hun- 
dred contributions were received before 
the closing date for the January prize, 
December 5th. Probably there was in- 
sufficient time, however, for many con- 
testants to submit their entries. There 
was also much evidence of hurried writ- 
ing in the contributions received, al- 
though they showed a general high level 
of excellence in originality of idea and 
treatment. 


FIRST PRIZE 
AMERICANA SYMPHONY 


By Charlotte F. Babcock 


I TRIOLET — Pianissimo. 
II HUMORESQUE — Scherzo. 
III RONDEAU — Andante. 
IV FINALE -SONNET — Fortissimo con brio. 


(N. B. The following poems may be considered 
separately, but it has been the whim of the 
writer to combine them as variations, in different 
mood and tempo, of a single central theme —a 
kind of Jazz Symphony of America.) 


TRIOLET — Pianissimo. 


Who hears Apollo’s wistful lute 

Rising above our din and clatter? 

Sweet echoes, voiceless now and mute. — 
Who hears? Apollo’s wistful lute 

Is drowned in saxophonic bruit; 


Yet his the peace no storms can shatter 
Who hears Apollo’s wistful lute 
Rising above our din and clatter! 


HUMORESQUE — Scherzo 


Practical, prosy? Nay, we soar 
To lofty deeds ambitious, 

And of our guardian elves implore, 
These wishes three, capricious: 


First there be those that have the whim — 
(Poseidon’s very daughters!) — 

That even in winter they must swim 
The choppy Channel waters. 


—_——— 


But some seek a€érier elements, — 
Their hearts are nearly frantic, 
Try what they will,—there’s naught 
contents 
But flying the Atlantic. 


And last there be those tenuous souls 
(Whom red-blood Sport despises) 
Who set their Pegasean goals 
On capturing poetry prizes. 


Now Trudy sips the tonic brine, 
Ruth tastes ambrosial damps, — 
But we — the Prize-hounds — sparely 

dine 
On ink and postage stamps! 


RONDEAU — Andante 


Poet of today, no laurels wait 

To crown a brow too soon elate 
With mastery of fluent rimes — 

Of nightingales in languorous climes, 
And flute-songs, clear and delicate. 


For reserved a sterner fate, 

From tangled skeins intrinsicate 

To trace the pattern of our times, 
Poet of today. 


In clashing discords, flaming hate, 

To find the harmony innate, 

The surging wave of life that climbs, 

And swelling, breaks in crystal chimes — 

Life made through you articulate — 
Poet of today! 
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FINALE - SONNET — Fortissimo con brio 


Vast city, with your joyous dissonance, 

Smooth purr of motors—harsh and 
strident cries 

In crashing orchestration swell and rise; 

And gleaming lights in labyrinthine 
dance 

Rebuke the timorous backward-yearning 
glance 

For pastoral calm to soothe the dazzled 
eyes 

That fear the sun. 
lies 

The living heart of glamour and 
romance. 

Quick, sentient world, where all is youth 
impassioned, 

Where very wheels and cogs ana gears 
have life, 

Where man’s keen soul, pouring its 
precious wine 

Into majestic forms his hand has 
fashioned — 

(Power wrested from the iron heart of 
strife) — 

Creates exulting his new Frankenstem! 


Throbbing before us 





OTHER WINNERS 
THREE CONCEITS OF THE TRIOLET 


I 


I always think of triolets 
As things that dance in garden places ; 
The envy of the bouncing bets — 
I always think of triolets 
As slender things the wind begets; 
They must be things with airy graces ; 
I always think of triolets 
As things that dance in garden places. 


II 


The triolet? It never dances! 
It’s something spun of cobweb stuff, 
As thin as spinster-poets’ fancies ; 
The triolet, it never dances, 
It’s like the wraith of wasted chances; 
It’s next to nothing — that’s enough! 
The triolet? It never dances, 
It’s something spun of cobweb stuff! 


Theiler 








Ill 


A triolet, I’ve always known 
Is what they hang up poets by! 
I’ve even heard the victim groan. 
A triolet, I’ve always known 
Is just a gibbet, where ’tis shown 
That poetasters even die! 
A triolet, I’ve always known 
Is what they hang up poets by! 


Anna Jane Grannis. 
EXODUS 


We have just moved. Mother droops 
exhausted in the only chair not honored 
with a monument of books. Father has 
kicked his weak ankle against the horny 
legs of an old-fashioned sewing machine 
and is cursing silently. My maiden aunt 
thumps vengeance on the half open win- 
dow in her room that won’t shut in its 
cast of fresh paint. The family temper 
is grinding. Moving day with its obli- 
gatto of packing and ripping up of car- 
pets has frizzed everyone’s nerves — 
everyone’s, except mine. 

I have thoroughly enjoyed the experi- 
ence. Moving is the best thrill I’ve had 
since I won the politeness medal in 5A. 

Changing one’s domicile is usually con- 
sidered a vexacious, wearisome cam- 
paign of packing, furniture herding, and 
general upset. On the contrary, I believe 
that moving is an experience stuffed with 
neglected delights. If you bring a sensi- 
tive mood to the task you will enjoy the 
general racket. 

Your first delight is the “Voyage of 
Discovery.” The most interesting port 
is the store-room or the Glory Hole, as 
we used to call it in our house. What a 
miscellany of unused and forgotten ob- 
jects crowd that room! Here’s Dora, my 
doll, wigless and armless, her sawdust 
foot amputated by a rusty ice skate. 
Dora was my pal in days now in the 
gloaming. A shoe-box of tintypes lolls 
like a Tower of Pisa against the huge 
crummy Bible, that secret, sacred book 
that tells everyone’s age on the front 
leaf. I can’t picture my painfully lean 
aunt gleefully fat at sixteen! Yet there 
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she stands in her tintype taken at Coney 
Island. So almost every room is a foreign 
port of memories. 

For weeks before you move you swell 
with satisfaction as you see the dumb- 
waiter sink with your rubbish, nightly. 
Lucy, our black kitchen clock, gave up 
the ghost about 1900. But father said 
Lucy had timed him for school. So this 
homely clock, greasy with cooking 
fumes, forever dumb because no clock- 
maker could duplicate the works, 
squatted on the shelf like an invalid 
queen. God bless antique dealers. One 
finally adopted Lucy during the moving 
régime. So when you dispose of vases 
to the janitor’s wife and phonograph 
records to the Salvation Army you feel 
shrived and clean-souled. 

A further delight attends the last meal 
one eats in the old home to be evacuated 
on the morrow. This meal is more ad- 
venturously thrilling because you do the 
unconventional in your own home where 
routine has always reigned. Delicatessen 
rations have never been allowed on our 
table. Therefore I have hankered for 
deliciously oily potato salad and clammy 
wurst. The night before you move all 
pots and pans have a jamboree in the 
depth of a barrel. The family has to eat 
panless food or go hungry. So if you 
have a cold ham soul here’s your chance 
to commit sin. The meal is quarter way 
advanced when someone wants the salt. 
The filled shakers and a bagful of salt 
lie at the bottom of the packed crockery 
box. Won’t pepper do? It will not. So 
the pretty-tongued of the family borrows 
the next-door neighbor’s salt shaker. 
Then sugar is wanted and found wanting. 
It, too, has gone to the Domino Ball in 
the bottom of the sugar barrel. 

You next enjoy a one-act play in which 
moving men, those collarless chevaliers 
of the moving coach, are the actors. Pete 
— there is always a Pete in this leather- 
aproned crew — is the runt of a man with 
decayed teeth to whom is apportioned 
the awkward jobs, like balancing the 
deer’s head so that the anthers won’t jab 
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his eyes out and manouvering the bread 
box so the knives, forks, spoons and 
cereals packed therein won’t cascade 
down the stairs. 

Then there’s the Boss. Bosses per- 
spire the most and do the least work. 
Our Boss was scholarly and musical in 
his way. He delighted in the easy joy of 
see-sawing down the stairs, Gray’s 
“Elegy” in one hand and father’s thistle- 
weight violin in the other. 

When a large arm chair gets wedged 
between the radiator and the door in a 
dark, tapering private hall you have plot. 
We have such an arm chair in just such 
a crises. The three movers and the col- 
ored janitor could n’t budge it. Suddenly 
Pete, doubled up like a deformed elf un- 
der the chair, discovered that the claw 
feet were meshed in cord that not only 
circuited the feet of the radiator but 
slithered along back, back, back into the 
kitchen. 

Awaiting your furniture in the new 
empty rooms is a lonesome job. The sur- 
vivals of the old home are coasting along 
you know not where. Then what a leap 
of joy you feel when the van turns the 
corner! I never knew I could get senti- 
mental over an ordinary, white en- 
amelled kitchen chair. Yet when it was 
the first burden deposited on the new 
floor I felt at home again. You are also 
pleasantly surprised at the transfigura- 
tion of the old furniture in the new 
rooms. We never could quite make out 
what the two figures in our tapestried 
lounge were doing. The lounge fitted in 
only one corner of our old living-room 
which was in perpetual eclipse. Now, in 
the light of a corner apartment, we spied 
those two figures kissing. You prize 
your upright piano more as you see it 
dangling in mid-air outside the window, 
like some heavenly body, the grain of its 
mahogany radiant in the sunshine. There 
is always a crowd on the street below 
watching the hoisting of a piano and 
somehow you feel they are also admiring 
the beauty of this particular one. 

Father has stopped cursing; my aunt 
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has succeeded in closing her window; 
mother has fallen asleep in her chair. 
Moving day is over. It was one grand 
adventure ! 


Edythe Helen Browne. 


THE TAJ MAHAL 
AND 
BEETHOVEN’S HAMMERKLAVIER 
SONATA 
(Opus 106) 
As played by Madame Elly Ney 


I think that none so well can understand 

This mighty music’s deep, majestic plan 

As who with seeing eyes has roamed the 
strand 

Of glamorous and mystic Hindustan ; 

Pausing where the imperious command 

Of sorrowing yet sov’reign Shah Jehan 

Above entombéd love ordained should 
stand 

The loveliest of all the works of man. 


On strong foundations of despair and woe 

Genius supreme has wrought two sym- 
phonies — 

In massive marble and in vibrant tones. 

The blended themes of love and sorrow 
flow 

In springing arch and swelling har- 
monies : 

And fountains drench with spray the 
cold, white stones. 


W.H. Roberts. 
THE SONNET 


Like some cathedral in whose shadowy 
aisles 

Beneath the fretted vaults the traveler 
strays 

Forgetful of the dust on common ways, 

The epic lifts aloft its stately piles. 


The pastoral wanders 
miles ; 

Pindaric ode in glowing, ordered phrase 

Enhymns some nation’s fame, some 
hero’s praise ; 

Sweet elegy a bitter grief beguiles. 


many flowery 


Their 








But strictly, straitly bound in cunning 
rhyme, 

The sonnet lingers in the memory 

When longer poems fade from change 
and time. 

A jewel carved and mounted curiously 

Outwears the coronet where it was worn, 

Outlasts the human grace it did adorn. 

Steven Gerard. 


IN A PUBLIC LIBRARY 


1 see them totter in, the very old, 

In clumsy, shapeless clothes and shabby 
shoes ; 

With eager eyes they search the racks 
for news, 

Or seek the magazines where tales are 
told: 

Strange tales of mystery and fairy gold, 

Romance, adventure, and the distant 
glow 

Of that far land where dreams forgotten 
go, 

Where no one is neglected, hungry, cold! 


Not all are old and poor; the young are 
here. 


With eager hearts they come to learn; 
tis plain 

They have the faith of youth, and its 
disdain 

Of failure, disappointment, loss and fear. 

Some day they too will watch the setting 
sun, 

And reading here, forget what life has 
done! Alethea Todd Alderson. 


DECADENCE 


When I can hear no siren voices call 
From woodland glen, from mountain 
or from plain; 
When there is neither music in the rain 
Nor melody in brook and water-fall ; 


When children’s laughter is but noise, and 
all 
The tuneful lays of bird and bee in 
vain 
Are sung to me from hedge and bow- 
ered lane ; 
When God’s great out-of-doors begins to 
pall: 
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Then am I deaf indeed, and Nature seems 
To touch with palsied hand the thou- 
sand strings 
Of her once perfect harp; then joy 
has fled, 


All happiness is gone, and even dreams 
Have ceased to wake again those silent 
springs ; 
Then am I dead: the soul that sleeps 
is dead. 
A, W. Sylvester, M.D. 


TABLOID BOOK REVIEW 
“A Goop WomMAn” 
(By Louis Bromfield) 


A slate-colored story of slate-colored 
people living in “the slate-colored 
house.” And almost all the characters 
have slate-colored sex-complexes. 

Efficient, strictly religious Emma 
Downes, the “ good” woman, dominates 
her family. Her self-willed management, 
especially of her son Philip, brings disas- 
ter. Philip, loving Mary, marries Naomi, 
“the youngest missionary evangelist.” 
In the end Naomi and the Reverend Cas- 
tor, caught eloping, commit suicide. And 
$O on. 

Slate is the right color, and sometimes 
you cringe as if you heard a slate-pencil 
creak. As you read, life seems to grow 
for you, too, more slate-colored. 


Anne Metcalf Thomas. 


Prizes 
$25.00 for the best 


prose or verse contribution each month, for Janua 
1928. A subscription (new or renewal) to THe Writer for ea 











Tue Krnoc’s Breaxrast, By A. A. Milne: 
setting by H. Fraser-Simson. 


We have all heard of the near tragedy 
of “The King’s Breakfast” and why 
there was no butter “ for the royal slice 
of bread,” but we have not yet gained an 
insight into how it is to be sung (stand- 
ing on tip-toe) nor into the personal 
problems of the Queen (the purple dress 
was important) nor been told why the 
cow slept at breakfast-time. This book 
gives not only this information, and an- 
other poem, “Feed My Cow,” but also 
sets both poems to music as delightful as 
the verses themselves. A book indis- 
pensable to children who like to sing — 
standing on tip-toe. 


Hope Elizabeth Stoddard. 


CAN YOU ANSWER THIS ONE? 


Remember how, in the pre-war days, 
In books you always read 
That the girl tore strips from her petti- 
coat 
To bandage the hero’s head? 


But now, with only a “ step-in” on 
(And that of Georgette, too) 

When the hero falls on his manly head, 
Just WHAT does the poor girl do? 


Ethel Remington Hepburn. 


, February, and March, 
contribution published. 


$50.00 will be awarded as a Final Prize at the end of the contest, April 1, 1928, to the writer 
who has shown general excellence in both verse and prose writing in the forms outlined 


Rules 


1. Each manuscript must be signed with a 
pen name and be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the author's real 
name, address, and occupation, as, for in- 
stance: John Smith, Cambridge, Mass., 
Student. 

2. There is no limit to the number of manu- 
scripts which one person may submit. 
Send your manuscripts to Contest Editor, 
311 College House, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


3. Manuscripts received before the 5th of each 
month will be considered for inclusion in 
the following issue: i. e., manuscripts re- 
ceived before February 5 will be considered 
for the March issue. All manuscripts, 
whether printed or not, will be considered 
for the Final Prize to be awarded at the 
close of the contest April 1, 1928. 

4. All entries accompanied by a stamped re- 
turn envelope will be returned at the close 
of the contest April 1, 1928. 
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Writing the Humorous and Satirical Sketch 


By WittiAM M. TANNER 


Tus is the third article in THE WRITER’S new series of Prose Crit- 
icism by William M. Tanner, who ts widely known through his 
courses in advanced writing in Boston University, and as editor of 
“Essays and Essay Writing” and “Modern Familiar Essays.” Sub- 
scribers to THE WRITER desiring to submit various types of brief prose 
articles (not exceeding one thousand words) for free criticism may 


send them to Mr. Tanner in care of THe WRITER. 
will not be mentioned in any article. 


” ELIVER me from such a bore!” 

“T’d hate to be as good as she is. 

Why, she has n’t a single redeem- 
ing fault!” “He’s a gay old dog.” 
“What a prude!” “A prince of four- 
flushers, but a lovable old Ananias.” 
“ She never lets her friends cost her any- 
thing.” “ What cold-blooded wretches!” 
“Poor old fellow, he’s in his anecdo- 
tage!” 

By such brief characterizations as these 
we not infrequently sum up our impres- 
sion of an acquaintance, a friend, or even 
a relative. We realize that the person 
whom we have thus characterized has 
other traits, some of which we may ad- 
mire; but at the moment, we are basing 
our estimate on what has struck us as his 
or her dominant trait, and this we have 
found objectionable, or perhaps diverting. 
If we elaborate our impression to the ex- 
tent of giving individualizing details, we 
very likely produce a humorous or satiri- 
cal sketch. The method is much the same 
as that used in writing a sympathetic 
personal sketch, but our point of view 
and purpose are different. In our desire 
to make the objectionable or diverting 
trait stand out, we may not stop short of 
a caricature in words. 

A sketch of this kind often deals with 
only one person, as does the specimen 
that follows. 


Cousin MINNIE 


Once every year at least, my father comes 
home from town with the announcement that 
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Cousin Minnie is making her annual pilgrim- 
age north. With one accord the younger 
members of the family heave a sigh, My 
mother gives us a stern look, and observes that 
she will write Cousin Minnie at once, inviting 
her out over Sunday. She does so forthwith, 
but receives no reply. One only speculates on 
the comings and goings of Cousin Minnie. 
Nevertheless, we prepare for her arrival. 
There is only one train out from town, which 
is due at six in the evening. Accordingly, we 
plan our Saturday. Soon after lunch my 
mother is called to the telephone, and returns 
with an embarrassed expression. Cousin Min- 
nie had found an obliging friend who was 
driving out in our direction, and he had 
brought her along to the end of the pavement. 
She was now waiting there until we could 
come to meet her. My mother fixes her eye 
upon me. I grumble excuses and give vent to 
sarcasm, but in the end I go. 

Cousin Minnie has taken advantage of the 
the interval to make a call on an old friend 
who lives just off the pavement. After I have 
exhausted all clues as to her whereabouts and 
am just about to return without her, she 
rushes out to meet me, her arms waving in 
every direction. I throw open the door of the 
car, and she hops nimbly in, despite her fifty- 
odd years and her two hundred pounds. She 
greets me effusively and remarks on how fat 
I have grown. I maliciously retaliate in kind, 
whereat she seems actually pleased. 

At length we reach home, but not until she 
has told me of her recent study of psychology 
and its wonderful effect upon her life, of her 
latest attack of indigestion, of the bargain 
dress she has on, and of the details of an eld- 
erly cousin’s second marriage. We do, how- 
ever, reach home, and I disappear until dinner. 

In the absence of the cook, Cousin Minnie 
insists upon helping with the dishes. We pro- 
test that she must be tired, but she will not sit 
down while we are still working. Instead, she 














takes command of the situation herself, and 
soon brings chaos out of order, so that for sev- 
eral days afterward we wonder in vain where 
things are. We adjourn then to the living- 
room, where Cousin Minnie’s eagle eye lights 
on my nephew’s blocks lying in one corner. 
She calls him and uses her much vaunted psy- 
chology to make him pick them up. Some- 
thing goes wrong with it, however, for he 
merely looks at her without stirring a muscle. 

On Sunday she closets herself most of the 
day with my father, who, it happens, is a law- 
yer. She tells him of the injustice of her late 
mother’s will, of her endless troubles with 
tenants, and of all other troubles connected 
with owning three apartment houses, and of a 
libel suit she is even now in the midst of. 
When they finally emerge, poor father looks 
pale with exhaustion, but Cousin Minnie is as 
radiant as ever. 

At last her train time approaches, and 
Cousin Minnie prepares to depart. My mother 
hospitably urges her to stay another day. She 
considers, while all of us hold our breath. But 
no, she has a pressing engagement in the 
morning. She had to tear herself away, liter- 
ally, in order to come at all, but it was worth 
it not to disappoint her dear relatives. With 
real eagerness I offer to drive her to the sta- 
tion. 


This sketch shows admirable choice of 
characterizing details. Cousin Minnie is 
effectively presented by her actions, her 
reported speech, and the effect she has 
upon her relatives and others. We need 
not be told that she is a bore; she reveals 
herself. The satirical humor of the 
sketch lies in the fact that Cousin Minnie, 
like most of the rest of us who bore some 
of our relatives, friends, and acquaint- 
ances, is blissfully ignorant of the regard 
that the writer and others have for her. 
This she indicates by her final statement. 
We do not wonder that Cousin Minnie 
has trouble with her tenants, and we can 
believe that she might be sued for libel. 

Our second specimen is a satirical 
sketch, rather grim in its humor, dealing 
with a group of persons. 


In THE Moinst oF His FRIENDS 


Business is going on as usual in the Man- 
darin Restaurant, but Moy Gae lies dead in 
the kitchen. As if struck by a bolt of light- 
ning, he had dropped to the floor in front of 
the sink where he had been standing, wash- 
ing dishes. For six years he had stood there, 
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day in and day out, and never before had he 
fallen like that. The other dishwasher had 
picked him up, supported him, and felt for 
the pulsations of the heart beneath his loose 
white undershirt. There were no pulsations; 
so the other dishwasher summoned Mr. Charlie 
Lee, the manager. Mr. Charlie Lee studied 
Moy Gae critically, murmured a_ heathen 
prayer, and stepped out into the alley, where 
he found Hagan, the patrolman. Hagan took 
charge of the body. Mr. Charlie Lee went 
around the corner and hired another dish- 
washer. 

Business is going on as usual. It was al- 
most exactly twelve o'clock when Moy Gae 
collapsed, and the noonday crowd was just be- 
ginning to fill the Mandarin Restaurant. Moy 
Gae had chosen an inconvenient moment to 
die. Sam Sing, the chef, finds it difficult to 
keep his kitchen force of twelve Chinese at 
their work ; they hesitate to go into the corner 
near the refrigerator where Moy Gae has been 
laid. The waiters come into the kitchen to 
look at the dead man, and waste much time 
and get in the way of the kitchen workers. 
Moy Gae has caused much confusion by his 
precipitant passing away. 

Mr. Charlie Lee stands near the dead man, 
waiting anxiously for the arrival of the medi- 
cal examiner. He feels that he must remain 
beside Moy Gae, though intuition tells him he 
is needed out front in the restaurant. Review- 
ing in his mind what he knows of the dead 
man, he finds that it is very little. Moy Gae 
had been smuggled into the country by an »r- 
ganization to which Mr. Charlie Lee belongs, 
and had always worked in the Mandarin 
kitchen. The manager suspects that Moy Gae 
had saved much money during his six years of 
dishwashing. But Moy Gae had not banked 
his money. The big First National Bank had 
an agreement with Mr. Charlie Lee whereby 
they paid him two dollars for every Chinaman 
who opened a savings account with them and 
gave Mr. Charlie Lee’s name as a reference. 
Moy Gae had never opened an account. Mr. 
Charlie Lee had talked with him and explained 
the advantages of interest on savings, but Moy 
Gae had lacked faith in banks. Mr. Charlie 
Lee, gazing at the dead man, wonders where he 
had his money hidden. 

Lo-Ban Gow, the order cook, approaches Mr. 
Charlie Lee deferentially, and submits to him 
a problem, partly financial and partly ethical. 
Two nights before, he had gambled with Moy 
Gae. The dead man was in his debt for four 
American dollars. Did Mr. Charlie Lee think 
it proper for him to cancel the debt by taking 
a pair of shoes which were in Moy Gae’s 
locker? They were American shoes, and al- 
most new. Mr. Charlie Lee reserves judgment 
until he shall have talked with the medical 
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examiner. Lo-Ban Gow returns to his gas 
range, where an order for two steaks awaits 
his attention. 

Joe Chang-Li, busily making salads at the 
table beside the window, is planning already to 
give Mr. Charlie Lee notice of his resignation 
at once. He came from Moy Gae’s province, 
and is well acquainted with the authorities 
there. He believes he will go back to China 
at once and claim as his own a small piece of 
land near the river. Moy Gae had paid an in- 
stallment on the land two years ago, intending 
to return to his native town in a few years. 
Joe Chang-Li has long considered the pleas- 
ures of a farmer’s life; this appears a golden 
opportunity, since he knows the authorities 
very well. 
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by the persons most concerned by Moy 
Gae’s death. Outwardly, business is go- 
ing on as usual; but when we are made 
acquainted with what is going on in the 
minds of Mr. Charlie Lee, Lo-Ban Gow, 
Joe Chang-Li, and the other dishwasher, 
the greed and inner rejoicing of Moy 
Gae’s “ friends ” at his death produce the 
satiric effect that the writer is seeking. 

Frequently the satirical sketch deals 
with a type rather than with an individ- 
ual person. The sketch that follows is of 
this kind, and reminds us of Jean La 
Bruyére’s “characters” in his Les Car- 
actéres. 


Over in the corner, the othet dishwasher has 
sat down on a box, to give his attention to 
scouring a large tin pan. He holds it on his 
knees, and rubs the bottom with a regular, cir- 
cular movement of his lean arm. He does not 
look up when the medical examiner enters. 
Deep in his work, he continues his precise 
polishing until the pan shines like a mirror. 
His lips are pursed, and he draws in his breath 
with a little kissing sound and expels it in a 
half-audible sigh. He roomed with Moy Gae, 
and knows where his money is hidden. 

Business is going on as usual in the Man- 
darin Restaurant. The medical examiner pro- 
nounces Moy Gae dead of natural causes, and 
leaves with one of Mr. Charlie Lee’s fifteen- 
cent cigars in his breast pocket. 


The writer of this sketch has achieved 
unity of impression by developing con- 
cretely one theme, that of sordid greed, 
the wolf instinct in man. The insignifi- 
cance of Moy Gae, the dishwasher, while 
living is emphasized by his personal in- 
significance when he is dead. His four 
“friends ” think not of Moy Gae but of 
what each may gain—shoes, land, 
money. Mr. Charlie Lee’s gift of the 
fifteen-cent cigar to the medical ex- 
aminer shows the donor’s relief of mind 
that the bother of disposing of Moy Gae’s 
body is over. The title of the sketch is 
well chosen for its ironic contrast. 

How has the writer produced his 
effect? In a simple direct style he has 
set forth in narrative form the bare, un- 
modified details, which speak for them- 
selves. His use of the omniscient third- 
person point of view enables him to tell 
us both what is done and what is thought 
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THE PERPETUAL COLLEGIAN 


Do you know that vapid enthusiast, the little 
man of forty or more who never got over his 
college days? If you do, you know one of the 
most vexatious varieties of bore. He is gen- 
erally pecking at life as a traveling bond-sales- 
man, an insurance solicitor, or a book-peddler 
—one of those who make their living by 
wearing people out with endless talk. In his 
leisure moments as well, the perpetual colle- 
gian employs that same technique. His one 
delight is recalling with a false glamour the 
petty incidents of his undergraduate life; and 
in this he never tires. It seems as if his 
total spiritual and emotional experience was 
achieved in his four years at the college or 
university which you have had the misfortune 
to have attended at the same time as he did. 
He knows no other topic of conversation. No 
matter where he meets you, he immediately 
gets on the subject; and his pursuance of it is 
as relentless as his interest in it is unflagging. 

He is pitiless in his desire to take you back 
to “the good old days,” which you are well 
reconciled to have left behind. He always 
greets you by that silly nickname which you 
were dubbed in your freshman year, but which 
your friends have had the tact to forget. He 
asks if you have seen “Bobby” Bubbs or 
“ Pool-Eye” Johnson lately, the reference be- 
ing to two negligible classmates whom you 
scarcely knew when in college, and whom he 
knows you have not seen in the twenty years 
since. If he happens to be in your city, he 
calls at your club and demands to see you, on 
the ground that you and he once wore the same 
multi-colored hatband. Then he will talk your 
evening out, telling in the most tedious detail 
how “ we” won the baseball championship that 
year “we” had “Lazy” Lannigan as a sub- 
sidized pitcher, and what a “ thriller” that last 
game was, and what a “tearing” time “we” 














had aiter it. ‘“ Do you remember,” he will ask, 
“how funny ‘ Little Timmy’ Carleton was the 
first time he was ‘soused’”? But you do not. 
“* Little’ Timmy ” Carleton, to whom this pest 
slurringly refers, is perhaps at this later time 
your esteemed and respected club-mate, and the 
president of the largest bank in the city. You 
want to choke the visitor for his impertinence. 
You ask yourself in exasperation what possi- 
ble interest or significance can those puerile 
antics have at this day. The perpetual colle- 
gian has, however, already begun another stu- 
pid story. 

Still more exasperating is this bore when he 
finds you in the smoking compartment of a 
train. He quickly overrides the ensuing con- 
versation and begins on his favorite theme. 
The larger audience, unwilling though it be, 
stirs him to greater enthusiasm. Presuming 
on an acquaintance with you that was probably 
limited to the college classroom, he jokes you 
familiarly, to give the other auditors to under- 
stand that you are a life-long chum. Then, 
waxing playful, he relates with much exag- 
geration some of your rather disgraceful col- 
lege escapades, which you have long since com- 
fortably forgotten. If some one gives him a 
drink, he proceeds to sentimentality and talks 
of “good old Zachy,” meaning the dignified 
old college president who has long since gone 
to his repose and obscurity. Then the ass sheds 
a tear for the “deah old Alma Mater” and 
the bygone days, and finally he wants to give 
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you the grips of all the fraternities, he having 
belonged to none. 

~ Surely there should be no “closed season” on 
such beasts as this. 


In delineating a type, as his title indi- 
cates, the writer has individualized his 
specimen to such an extent that he is 
made to seem thoroughly true to life. 
The sketch is comparable to a composite 
photograph, though we may be fairly 
safe in assuming that the writer had in 
mind a particularly exasperating bore 
who had recently imposed upon him. 

If it be true that every one bores some 
one, we and our friends have an abun- 
dance of material for use in the humor- 
ous and satirical sketch. We may have 
relatives like Cousin Minnie, on whose 
absence we dote. Most of us have sev- 
eral relatives, friends, and acquaintances 
each of whom might serve as the subject 
for a chapter in our Book of Bores and 
Freaks. Many of us number among our 
acquaintances several perpetual colle- 
gians — men and women, too. Is the fe- 
male of the species more deadly than the 
male? 


ter Wendell Holmes to a Young Author 


OMETIMES very young persons send 

communications which they want 

forwarded to editors ; and these young 
persons do not always seem to have right 
conceptions of these same editors, and of 
the public, and of themselves. Here is a 
letter I wrote to one of these young 
folks, but, on the whole, thought it best 
not to send. It is not fair to single out 
one for such sharp advice, where there 
are hundreds that are in need of it. 


Dear Sir, — You seem to be some- 
what, but not a great deal, wiser 
than I was at your age. I don’t wish 
to be understood as saying too much, 
for I think, without committing my- 
self to any opinion on my present 
state, that I was not a Solomon at 
that stage of development. 


You long to “leap at a single bound 
into celebrity.” Nothing is so com- 
monplace as to wish to be remark- 
able. Fame usually comes to those 
who are thinking about something 
else, — very rarely to those who say 
to themselves, “Go to, now, let us 
be a celebrated individual!” The 
struggle for fame, as such, com- 
monly ends in notoriety ; — that lad- 
der is easy to climb, but it leads to 
the pillory which is crowded with 
fools who could not hold their 
tongues and rogues who could not 
hide their tricks. 

If you have the consciousness of 
genius, do something to show it. 
The world is pretty quick, now-a- 
days to catch the flavor of true 
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originality; if you write anything 
remarkable, the magazines and 
newspapers will find you out, as the 
schoolboys find out where the ripe 
apples and pears are. Produce any- 
thing really good, and an intelligent 
editor will jump at it. Don’t flatter 
yourself that any article of yours is 
rejected because you are unknown to 
fame. Nothing pleases an editor 
more than to get anything worth 
having from a new hand. There is 
always a dearth of really fine arti- 
cles for a first-rate journal; for, of 
a hundred pieces received, ninety are 
at or below the sea-level; some have 
water enough, but no head; some 
head enough, but no water; only two 
or three are from full reservoirs, 
high up that hill which is so hard 
to climb. 

You may have genius. The con- 
trary is of course probable, but it is 
not demonstrated. If you have, the 
world wants you more than you 
want it. It has not only a desire, but 
a passion, for every spark of genius 
that shows itself among us; there is 
not a bullcalf in our national pas- 
ture that can bleat a rhyme but it is 
ten to one, among his friends, and 
no takers, that he is the real, gen- 
uine, no-mistake Osiris. 

Qu’est ce qu'il a fait? What has 
he done? That was Napoleon’s test. 
What have you done? Turn up the 
faces of your picture-cards, my boy! 
You need not make mouths at the 
public because it has not accepted 
you at your own fancy-valuation. 
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Do the prettiest thing you can, and 
wait your time. 

For the verses you sent me, I will 
not say they are hopeless, and I dare 
not affirm that they show promise. 
I am not an editor, but I know the 
standard of some editors. You must 
not expect to “leap with a single 
bound” into the society of those 
whom it is not flattery to call your 
betters. When “The Pactolian” has 
paid you for a copy of verses, — (I 
can furnish you a list of alliterative 
signatures, beginning with Annie 
Aureole and ending with Zoe 
Zenith,) — when “The Rag-bag” has 
stolen your piece, after carefully 
scratching your name out — when 
“The Nutcracker” has thought you 
worth shelling, and strung the kernel 
of your cleverest poem — then, and 
not till then, you may consider the 
presumption against you, from the 
fact of your rhyming tendency, as 
called in question, and let our friends 
hear from you, if you think it worth 
while. You may possibly think me 
too candid, and even accuse me of in- 
civility; but let me assure you that 
I am not half so plain-spoken as Na- 
ture, nor half so rude as Time. If 
you prefer the long jolting of public 
opinion to the gentle touch of friend- 
ship, try it like a man. Only remem- 
ber this—that, if a bushel of po- 
tatoes is shaken in a market-cart 
without springs to it, the small po- 
tatoes always get to the bottom. 

Believe me, etc., etc. 


(From “ The Autocrat at the Breakfast-Table.”) 
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Technical Poetry Critique 


By Rospert HILLYer 


A REGULAR department of poetry criticism. Any subscriber to THE 
WRITER desiring to submit poems for such criticism may send them to 
Mr. Hillyer in care of THe Writer. Please note that no copies of 
poems will be returned, whether or not they are discussed. 


VER since the beginning of poetry, 

poets have tried to define the phe- 

nomena of life in their own terms. 
The instinct is close to the tendency 
toward metaphorical language. Meta- 
phor lies half way between comparison 
and definition. Someone writes, “My 
thoughts are like butterflies,” a simile, a 
comparison. Another, “My thoughts are 
butterflies,” a metaphor to convey the 
quality of one’s thoughts. And a third 
will define his thoughts. Poets have al- 
ways delighted in all three forms of 
speech. Sometimes they cast their defini- 
tion in the form of a riddle, embellishing 
the object they were describing with all 
sorts of picturesque and misleading fan- 
cies, sometimes they used definition to 
express their own opinion of the subject 
under discussion. But very seldom can 
a poem which is definition, and definition 
alone, rise to any great height. 

The reason is simple. Although poetry 
may teach, it must not be written merely 
to teach. And definition, since it is al- 
ways bent to the poet’s own ideas, is just 
another form of teaching. The most 
popular verses in this mode are Kipling’s 
“If,” beloved of motto-card manufac- 
turers, a jingling collection of platitudes, 
which too often represent the average 
man’s investigations into ethics. The 
best definitions which are also poems are 
generally short, epigrammatic, and me- 
morable, “What oft was thought but 
ne’er so well expressed.” Thomas 
Hardy’s “Young Man’s Epigram on 
Existence ” is one of these, and many of 
Emily Dickinson’s unforgetable epigrams 
belong in the same class. 


Among the definitions I have recently 
received is this: 


Waat 1s Lire? 


What is life? Azure skies and birds, 
Butterflies and sunshine, lightsome words 
Sung to lilting music, bowers 

Of fruits and flowers. 


What is life? Clouds and mist by day, 

Mist and clouds at night that shroud the way, 
Phantom figures that struggling go 

To and fro. 


A tapestry of gold and sable thread, 

A rainbow gleaming when a storm has sped, 
Delight, perplexity, and strife — 

All this is life. 


The verses are  well-turned and 
thoughtful, but we feel that the subject 
is covered with that factual thorough- 
ness proper to prose. Furthermore, the 
last two lines of the second stanza are 
certainly “fillers,” and in this form of 
writing, above all others, fillers are in- 
tolerable. In writing a definition, we 
should remember that decoration is 
wholly out of place. Terseness, com- 
pactness, is the great aim. This poem 
should be cut down to four, or at most, 
six lines: 


What is life? Azure skies and birds, 
Butterflies and sunshine, lightsome words, 
Phantom forms of cloud and mist py day, 
Mist and cloud at night that shroud the way, 
Delight, perplexity, and strife — 

All this is life. 


Of course, the diction should be strength- 
ened, as well as the construction. It 
seems rather late still to be warring 
against azure and lightsome; to point out 
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the interior rhyme of cloud and shroud, 
and the hackneyed rhyme of strife with 
life. Now that the poem has been short- 
ened, the author should study every word 
of the epigram with a view to improve- 
ment. The poem as it originally stood 
is well above the average; it shows 
thought, skill, and balance; but being a 
definition, it demands the utmost polish 
for its full effect. 


Here is another: 


Friendship is a single tone 

Struck at random by two hearts, 
Neither one could sing alone 

For the chord required two parts 


Friendship is a single speech 
Only two can understand, 

All to say and all to teach 
In the pressure of a hand 


Friendship I have never known 
And my heart lies on a shelf, 
Singing to itself alone 
Talking sadly to itself. 


In this curiously uneven poem we have 
evidences of great skill, separated by 
lines and phrases which are sadly (to use 
the author’s rather weak word) bungled. 
The figure in the first stanza is very 
good, but it is not consistent. If the tone 
is single, how can there be a chord? And 
note in the last line of that stanza the 
flatness of the word required. The second 
stanza could hardly be improved. It ful- 
fils all the demands of this sort of writ- 
ing, and, in my opinion, should stand 
alone. In the last stanza, again we find a 
clumsiness strongly contrasting with the 
skill of what has gone before. My heart 
lies on its shelf! What a phrase! Its 
overtone brings to mind the old slang 
expression: I’ve been laid on the shelf. 
The actual picture is scarcely less un- 
pleasant than the charge made against 
Mrs. Shelley (she denied it) that she 
had used her dead husband’s mummified 
heart as a book-mark. And, finally, we 
know ‘that the shelf was only included 
“5 furnish a rhyme for itself in the last 
ine. 


Why can not a writer of such appar- 
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ent skill develop his critical powers 
sufficiently to distinguish and separate 
the excellent second stanza from the 
faulty two? 

And here is one more definition: 


Love is a sea, 

A moving tide — 
Eternity 

In quest of bride; 
A mighty storm 

Where ships go down, 
An evening calm, 

A cross, a crown. 


Here we meet again the bugbear of all 
composition, abstraction. The sea, very 
good; a concrete symbol of the abstrac- 
tion, Love. But, continuing, we find that 
Love is Eternity, and the two smoky ab- 
stractions meet, dilute each other, and 
vanish in a thin vapour. We return, 
then, to the sea, and discover that Love 
is sometimes stormy and sometimes 
calm. But in the last line where, if any- 
where, the epigram should find its logical 
climax, the sea is suddenly abandoned 
altogether, and the cross and crown are 
introduced at the last minute and with 
unseemly haste. The definition lacks 
proper construction; we feel that the 
author is playing with ideas rather than 
organizing them into one unified, logical 
sequence. 

Finally, we may add that the best 
definitions in verse are those which are 
merely implied. It is generally weak to 
begin “What is life?” or “Friendship is.” 
The obviousness of the method puts us 
into a frame of mind for prose, not for 
poetry. Consider the implied definition 
in Francis Quarles’s “Epigram” (quoted 
from memory): 


My soul, sit thou a patient looker-on, 

Judge not the play until the play be done. 

Its plot hath many changes; every day 

Speaks a new scene. The last act crowns the play. 


Every word is placed to the best econ- 
omy of the whole; the tone is grave, con- 
vincing, and the suggestions are so rich 
that we repeat the lines many times 
without exhausting their meaning. Sup- 
pose the poet had written: 
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Life is a play at which the soul looks on, 

We must not judge it till the play be done. 

Its plot hath many changes; every day 

Speaks a new scene. The last act crowns the play. 


We have not changed the poem very 
much, yet the small change we have 
made destroys all the beauty of it. In 
a short piece of this sort, we must be 
swung into the proper mood at the very 
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first phrase ; otherwise, the poem is over 
before we are in the right frame of mind. 

To sum up; definitions in verse should 
be sharp, compact, and memorable. It 
is better to suggest them than to state 
them, and after they are written, they 
should be examined with critical eager- 
ness to cut them down to their shortest 
possible length. 


Problems of the Novel 


By HeLen Hut 


HEN a book has been written, and 

has undergone the transformation 

from manuscript pages into the 
final form of print, covers, and many 
copies, it is interesting to cast back in 
one’s mind as to how that first lonely 
stage was reached. Part of the process 
of writing is, I think, always obscure; 
the author is unable to say just where 
the character arose, or just how he con- 
ceived certain incidents. The sources of 
his material lie too deeply within his own 
hidden life for any observation. But 
there are always some problems which 
the author must handle consciously, and 
those he may set down for the possible 
interest of other writers. 

In “Islanders,” for instance, I should 
be unable to say just where the character 
of Ellen Dacey came from. Certainly she 
is no woman | ever knew personally, and 
yet since the appearance of the book 
many people have said to me in letters 
or in conversation, “Ellen Dacey might 
almost be an old aunt who lived with my 
family.” The original conception of the 
book grew out of first shadowy disturb- 
ances as a sort of panorama of the 
changing scene in American life with the 
emphasis upon the situation of women in 
that process of change. The idea of the 
opening incidents came directly from a 
letter I had seen several years ago, 
written in the forties by a woman in 
southern Michigan to her husband in 


California, giving him news of the family 
he had left when he joined the gold seek- 
ers. When I read the letter I had no in- 
tention of using it. But when I settled 
upon the general scheme of the book, the 
recollection of the letter cropped out, 
furnishing the initial scenes. 

One of the two chief problems in 
“Islanders” was that found by any 
writer who ventures to deal with years 
which lie outside his own span of life, 
that of authenticity of background and 
conduct and events. “Islanders” is pri- 
marily not an historical novel, but one 
of character. The people of the forties 
and fifties were not “queer, old-fashioned 
folks” to me. They were human beings, 
not different from those I knew. I began 
the book in Cortina, in the Dolomites, 
where I had no access to any kind of his- 
torical authorities. In a way, that was 
fortunate, for I had thus no opportunity 
to clutter up my pages with facts 
garnered from books. Any one who 
grows up in a locality where his people 
have lived for several generations in- 
evitably has a store of genera! impres- 
sions far more valuable for creating an 
illusion of reality than any history can 
furnish — stories told by grandparents, 
for instance, of the way things used to 
be. This may be particularly true of a 
state like Michigan, in which changes 
from a pioneer condition have come so 
rapidly that they lie within a single life- 
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time, and can be related from experience. 
At any rate, the setting of the early 
years in the book, the picture of life dur- 
ing the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, came directly from such informa- 
tion as 1 possessed. It has been enjoyed 
by people whose personal memory runs 
back much farther than mine. One re- 
viewer even gave me credit for having 
lived during the entire period of which 
I wrote! When I returned to America 
in the fall, the State Library of Michigan 
sent me a small volume on the state up 
to 1840, from which I checked up various 
details, such as the extent of wooded 
land, the beginning of railroads, the con- 
dition of banking, even such a trivial 
thing as the use of Indian ponies. 

The second problem was technical, 
that of handling within one volume the 
course of almost a century. In such a 
novel the flow of time is of great im- 
portance. -Properly handled, the time- 
element itself becomes one of the vital 
things in the reality of the book. It is 
life itself within which the characters 
exist. Reduced to simplest working 
terms, the problem is one of selection 
and transition. Selection, in the first 
place, of the moments which require 
dramatic expansion because of their 
significance either in character develop- 
ment or in plot. Twenty years may need 
little more than a sentence of summary, 
and the next day may demand projection 
into clear scenes. The moments selected 
for this full dramatic treatment must 
have some quality of crucial action, of 
conduct which terminates an earlier 
period, or decides the next period. 

The other problem, that of transition, 
is more variable. The author can not 
say merely that ten years have elapsed. 
He must in some way give the reader the 
sense of those years in the lives of the 
characters. Superficially the author may 
accomplish this end by the use of details 
of background; he may indicate that the 
characters now use stoves instead of 
fireplaces, or gas instead of kerosene 
lamps; he may suggest changes in dress ; 
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he may relate his story to actual histori- 
cal events — the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, the World War. All 
of such details are necessary ; more pro- 
found and more essential to the truth of 
the story are the changes in character. 
There is a rhythm of growth, of develop- 
ment, which the author must realize for 
his characters if he is to give the actual 
feeling of passing years. In handling 
this onward movement of time the 
author may sometimes resort to the pan- 
oramic, summarizing method; frequently 
a sentence or so containing the char- 
acter’s own awareness of the lapse of 
time will give the desired effect; some- 
times an abrupt plunge into a scene ten 
years later than the preceding one, with 
suggestions in setting and in character 
of the time relation, will furnish the 
reader the necessary toe-hold on time. 

There is a danger, in a novel covering 
so many years, of dissipation of interest. 
One method of avoiding this danger is 
that of drawing events down for the 
most part to the consciousness of one 
character. “Islanders” could have been 
told entirely from the angle of Ellen 
Dacey, giving events only as she herself 
realized them. For the most part it is 
told in that way, as it is her story. There 
are moments, however, when it seemed 
possible to gain drama by allowing the 
reader to share the consciousness of 
some other character, and when that 
consciousness seemed to enrich the 
meaning of the story. And so brief 
scenes are given through Martha, 
through Thurston, through Alice, and 
finally through Anne, when those char- 
acters are sharing most intensely the 
progress of the story. 

The most difficult. and the most en- 
grossing problem of the book was not 
primarily technical, nor can the results 
be analyzed. It was the creation of Ellen 
Dacey, a woman who came slowly, un- 
aided, to a full awareness of herself and 
her place in the world, who developed 
her own philosophy of life in terms of 
herself and her own experience. 
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ture, 


Anent this commercial age of litera- 
the New Haven Courier-Journal 


makes some pertinent statements: 


Walter Scott used to express gratitude in 
his later years that his conscience could not 
reproach him for writing books that debauched 
the minds of his readers. It was very true; 
the Scottish novelist had himself a healthy, 
pure mind. The same thing was said of Dr 
Samuel Johnson. He was the king of con- 
versationalists and left no topic untouched, 
yet Boswell reports no word or sentiment of 
his that defiles and his books were familiar in 
British schools and homes for a_ century. 
Johnson himself drew a distinction between 
the spoken and the written word, so much did 
the irrevocableness of the latter awe him 
He would talk lightly at times and “for vic- 
tory,” but he was scrupulous not to “make 
permanent” by printed word unsupported state- 
ments or expressions that might do harm. 

One of the strange expressions of this com- 
mercial age is the laying hold of literature to 
serve avarice. One does not readily think of 
analogy in other eras. We believe not in an- 
cient Rome or Greece did writers frankly 
barter their modesty, their dignity, good name, 
for a publisher’s fee. There have always 
been weaklings and reprobates who would 
relate their sins to some clever pen to make a 
story of, and some great names in literature 
have worked in unholy veins of experience and 
imagination, but it has remained for this book- 





mad generation to industrialize literary im- 
purity —to make books and eagerly search as 
a loathsome scavenger for fresh material — 
attractive as the lustre of decaying carrion 
which has a repellent fascination. The men 
and women writers who permit their genius 
to become a tool of panderism for either fame 
or gold are fearsome spectacles proportionate 
to their gifts. The fool in his wrongdoing is 
to an extent protected from remorse by in- 
capacity to comprehend the evil; the later 
reflections of talented purveyors of evil must 
be doubly bitter by reason of their clear per- 
ception of its irreparableness. 


A glance over the apparently endless 
sensational fiction “best-sellers” for 1927 
would lead us to believe that this is a 
“book-mad” generation in more ways 


than one. It is encouraging, however, to 
note the public taste in “general” litera- 
ture. As THE WRITER goes to press, 
Lindbergh’s “We” tops the list of best- 
selling books throughout the United 
States. Close to it is Bruce Barton’s 
“What Can a Man Believe?” 

Will it be these books or “Elmer Gan- 
try” and “A Good Woman” that will be 
remembered after a decade? What novel 
of today will even exist in the memory 
of 1938? For writers that “live” we look 
to the general field. 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best letter 
published in this department. 


WANTING THE CAKE 


Editor, the Forum: 

At a meeting of the Poetry Society, Dr. Henry 
Seidel Canby of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture made the statement, which he offered to prove 
by a questionnaire, that a short-story writer could 
make from $5,000 to $20,000 a year and be prac- 
tically unknown as a literary figure —that is, un- 
known to editors of literary pages and to people 
who make literary comment a part of their polite 
conversation. On the other hand a poet can pub- 
lish ten poems a year and be mentioned in lectures 
as a promising figure. 

Dr. Canby did not deplore the the short-story 
writer's lack of recognition, as he believed most 
of them did not deserve literary prestige. But 
he questioned if the poet’s reputation was not too 
easily won? He remarked that it depended upon 
pleasing several well-established poets, and that 
pleasing twenty other poets is an easier job than 
pleasing fifty-thousand general readers. 

A similar situation exists between the commer- 
cial and creative painters. One of the latter com- 
mented on Dr. Canby’s statement by saying: “The 
point is that the poet doesn’t write to please 
twenty other poets. He writes to please himself. 
If twenty poets recognize him, that is his good 
luck. Perhaps he gets their recognition just be- 
cause he has worked for himself, not for them. 
The commercial artists are always harping on the 
same subject. They accuse us of a conspiracy be- 
cause when one of them does do an artistic pic- 


ture it doesn't make a stir. They don’t see why. 
They know commercial work is good practice in 
craftsmanship, and the commercial artist’s “artis- 
tic’ picture looks to them just as good as the 
one by the fellow who has been pegging away 
at creative art for years. At the same time the 
commercial artist admits he just did the picture 
on the side. Well, the picture may be as good, in 
a way. The trouble is that it is too much [tke 
something else. The commercial artist hasn't 
worked out anything of his own in the uncom- 
mercial field, he merely uses what other people 
have worked out. Naturally the prestige goes to 
those who have worked it out. 

“The creative artist doesn’t expect to make a 
living by his art. He knows that people are paid 
for doing what other people want them to do, not 
for what they want to do themselves. He may 
make a living by his art, late in life, but that is 
a gamble. He can’t know with certainty that his 
work will be sufficiently important artistically to 
have a commercial value for that reason alone, nor 
whether recognition, if deserved, will come during 
his life-time. He has to work out some other 
way to keep himself going. 

“Wanting a certain and excellent livelihood and 
literary or artistic fame, is wanting your cake and 
eating it, too. Either is good social ethics — but 
they don’t go together.” 


Margery Swett Mansfield. 
New York City. 


BEATING THE REJECTION SLIP 


Editor, the Forum: 

The established writer tells us that we must 
write prolifically if we would hope to succeed. In 
spite of this very sound advice, the beginning 
writer has a tendency to write a manuscript, then 
wait to see what happens. The dread of the re- 
jection slip is ever present and overpowering. How 
to overcome this dread? 

I believe I have found the answer. At any rate, 
I have found a way that helps me. I formerly 
thought I was doing well if I had three articles 
or stories touring the country simultaneously. 
Then, I suddenly saw it as a game. Why not see 
how many manuscripts I could have in the mails 
at the same time? 


It was when I began to look at it in this light 
that my production jumped. I’m still a would-be- 
writer, but I feel that I am making longer strides 
in the right direction. I write a great deal more, 
and I have lost my dread of rejection slips. To 
me they are now merely all in the day’s work. 
Why should I dread a rejection slip? My ob- 
jective is to get a large number of manuscripts 
in the mail at the same time. It is the acceptance 
that baffles me in that attempt. Every article or 
story sold knocks one point from my record. 

The steady writing is helping me to improve. 
Every time I drop a manuscript in the mail box 
I am that much closer to being a professional. 
Some day I will be one. In the meantime I no 
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longer dread rejections. A rejection keeps the 
manuscript on the road that much longer and 
swells the number that are in the mail at one time. 
I’m having a heap of fun in this race with myself. 
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It has changed my entire outlook. Maybe some 
other struggling, discouraged beginner will find 


new life by trying the game. 


DeLand, Fla. Francis H. Bent, Jr. 


COMPLETE MANUSCRIPTS PREFERRED 


Editor, the Forum: 

Perhaps some writers have wondered if it would 
not be a saving of labor and money to themselves 
and the time and patience of editors if synopses 
could be submitted as an initial approach, rather 
than the full-length manuscript. 

From a source which seemed authentic, I heard 
that the best method was to submit a synopsis and 
excerpts of the story to be considered. Twice my 
effort was returned with “Thanks” —then the 
editor of Little, Brown & Company was kind 
enough to advise “that we are not in the habit 
of gauging any manuscript on such a small amount 
of material.” 

My informant must have been wrong. To make 
sure, I submitted inquiries to fifty leading publish- 
ers, requesting an indication of their preference. 

This was the form typed for reply on post 
cards: 

We prefer writers to submit, initially, 


Editor, the Forum: 


Mr. Harvey Wickham, in the October Writer 
says that “a writer who has never been anything 
else is in a hard case.” Sir Alfred Mond some 
time ago referred to the “inevitable untruthfulness 
of mere writers,” and Tolstoy held that a man, to 
make any comment about life, should work with 
his hands every day. It would seem that the Greek 
writers whose names have come down to us were 
unlike some artistic and critical moderns, for in- 
stead of being mere men of letters, they led the 
lives of active men of affairs. Like Goethe, Scott, 
Milton and Byron, they moved in the affairs of the 
world. I have read that “Sophocles and Thuey- 
dides commanded fleets, A®eschylus fought at 
Marathon, Socrates served in the army and pre- 


Editor, the Forum: 

A negro was once discussing prayer with his 
pastor. “Doctah, Ah has decided that thar’s two 
kinds of prayer,” he announced. “You all been 
preachin’ about prayer that is theory prayer. Ah 
prayed and Ah prayed, ‘Dear Lawd, send me some 
chicken,’ but no chicken come. So once Ah 
prayed, ‘Dear Lawd, send me to the chicken,’ and 
Ah got chicken. That is practical prayer, Doctah. 
From now hence Ah believes in practical prayer 
only.” 

The lesson here for the free lance writer is that 


MERE WRITERS 





FISH FOR THE FREE LANCER’S NET 
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Complete manuscript............ 
Synopsis of story ............... 
Excerpts from story............ 
Synopsis and excerpts........ 
Letter stating 

character of story............ 

Remarks, 

The replies were largely in favor of complete 
manuscripts only. Some asked for accompanying 
letter also, but only Houghton Mifflin Company 
expressed a preference for a synopsis and ex- 
cerpts, J. B. Lippincott Company stated their 
fiction needs were limited and for that reason they 
preferred authors to submit synopsis or letter 
stating character of story. 

It seems a pity there is not some shorter, easier 
way of approaching publishers but, after all, we 
know their methods are the fairest to all con- 
cerned. 


Chicago, II! Rena Oldfield Pettersen 


sided in the Ecclesia, Herodotus was a great 
traveller, the comic poet Eupolis was killed in a 
sea fight, Protagoras drew up the constitution for 
the great Panhellenic colony of Pericles at Thutii, 
and the most famous sophists served as ambassa- 
dors and diplomats.” 

It should be self-evident that we can only write 
about the life we know, and living comes before 
writing. Intense interest in the world as we know 
it pays cash dividends in the case of the writer, 
and enables his writing to carry conviction. All 
life may be an open book to the man who can 
interpret it, but even he must look long and 
earnestly to really understand. Let us seek to 
know our material, lest we become “mere writers.” 
Cumberland, England. J. E. Williamson. 


he must believe in practical prayer. He must pray, 
“Dear Lord, send me to the material,” not “Dear 
Lord, send the material to me.” 

Although all is fish that comes to the free lan- 
cer’s net, it is necessary for him to go where the 
fish are to set his net. He must put himself in 
the way of ideas. It is futile for the writer of this 
kind of material to wait for an inspiration before 
attacking something. He must spend much of his 
time in looking for material, ever aware that it 
will not come to him by mere suggestions or re- 
quest. 
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While the free lance should strive for deep 
water fishing, he should not despise the small fry. 
Many magazines prefer the short feature; many 
are hunting good fillers. Even the straight ex- 
pository article is shorter than formerly. 

The experience article is the most popular type 
of material at present. Magazines prefer five 
hundred words on how Jim Jones does a certain 
thing than a thousand on how Jim Jones should 
do things. An editor wrote me recently that his 
readers were not interested in why people fail; 
they wanted to know how people succeed. That 
is a good hint. 

There are two things quite pertinent to writing 
of any kind. First, one must learn to observe. By 
this I do not mean the seeing of things that the 
ordinary person with one eye might see, but the 
seeing of things that the ordinary person does not 
see. It does not stop there. It means also the 
ability to see the uncongruities. To see things in 
their unusual relationships. 

The second thing is visualization. Probably a 
better word for what I mean is what the poet 
would call personalization: being able to see things 


NEW 


Editor, the Forum: 

Reading an entertaining article in THE Wrirer, 
on the influence of advertising, I came in the last 
paragraph to the words “panaceas for all the ills 
that flesh is heir to,” and thereby raised a ghost. 
For, once upon a time, a seventeen-year-old col- 
lege Freshman used that same expression, and 
when, with fear and trembling, she went to con- 
ference with her rhetoric teacher, a perfectly 
harmless man grown gray trying to teach his heed- 
less pupils to say what they meant, he pounced 
upon that phrase, and explained with devastating 
exactitude that pan meant all, and that a panacea 
was a remedy for everything, and therefore she 
had committed the sin of redundancy! 

She has never since made that particular error, 
and she has furthermore learned to go to the 
dictionary when she has any doubt as to the exact 
meaning or limitation of a word she wants to use. 

“Quite” is a word that another school-teacher 
insisted must be used correctly or not at all. When 
it was misused, as it frequently was, she would 
substitute “entirely” in the sentence that had just 
been given, with somewhat ludicrous results. In- 
deed, to this day, I find myself mentally replacing 
“quite” with “entirely” and I am quite sure that 
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ful suggestions to writers. 
Writer’s Forum.” 
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from another person’s point of view. Visualize 
yourself as doing a certain thing. Just what 
would be your reactions? Answer that and then 
write them as real happenings. Use imaginary 
happenings, things that might have happened or 
should have happened. 

After a period of time a writer accumulates 
experiences, just as a lecturer does. Lecturers 
frequently fill their lectures with what happened 
in another town. The writer should keep track 
of his experiences, such as the letters he receives 
after an article of his has been published. 

The writer who expects to make his living from 
free lance or feature writing must first of all 
learn how to get material. While all should be 
fish that comes to his net, nevertheless, he will 
have to read, to do research, talk, write letters of 
inquiry, and—think. The writer must learn to 
put himself in the way of ideas. It will be neces- 
sary to develop a keen sense of observation. He 
must be with people; study them, and use them. 
Life is a never-ending source of material, and for 
the free lance writer, it is always the best source. 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. J. T. Bristowe. 


WORDS 


anyone who adopts this method will not say 
“quite” when he means something else. 

This. same teacher required as a means of in- 
creasing our vocabularies that we learn five new 
words each week, and use each one three times. 
I am sorry I have not kept up the habit; for the 
addition of 260 words annually gives to anyone 
who wishes to write, or to speak for that matter, 
just that much more word-power, with the 
naturally increasing ability to make himself under- 
stood. 

When we consider the groups of words we have 
acquired with surprising swiftness, such as the 
military terms used during the war, the political 
terms during campaigns, all the terms relating to 
radio; when we stop to consider how recently 
electricity and the automobile have become a part 
of everyday life, each of necessity bringing its 
own vocabulary into general use, we should not 
find the conscious acquisition of five new words 
a week, a very great undertaking. 

I hereby offer the suggestion, and recommend 
the daily paper as the most convenient place to 
find them. 

Hildegarde Walls Johnson. 

Blue Springs, Mo. 


The readers of THE WRITER are invited to contribute to this depart- 
ment, discussing articles appearing in THE WRITER, or making help- 
Letters should be addressed to “The 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tus information as to the present special needs of various period- 


wcals comes directly from the editors. 


Particulars as to condi- 


tions of prizes offers should be sought from those offering the 
prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any periodical, writers 
should exanune a copy of the magazine in question. — MARGARET 
Gorpon, Manuscript Market Editor. 


THe DeELInEATOR — Butterick Building, 
New York, of which Oscar Graeve is now 
the editor, is seeking material, especially 
short stories, from new writers as well 
as old, fresh talent as well as seasons, un- 
known as well as known. The magazine 
particularly wants stories, of about 5,000 
words, that are genuine reflections of 
present-day American life, dramatic, 
rather emotional, and very human. Just 
at present delightful humorous stories, or 
stories told with a touch of humor, are 
especially wanted. 


THE AMERICAN Caravan — 1/15 East 
Twenty-third street, New York, is a year- 
book of American literature, edited by 
Van Wyck Brooks, Alfred Kreymborg, 
Lewis Mumford, and Paul Rosenfeld, and 
published by the Macaulay Company. 
For the 1928 edition the editors wish to 
secure the best that is being done today 
in short novels, short stories, poetry, es- 
says, plays, dialogues, and in representa- 
tive fragments of longer works. Noth- 
ing is too serious and nothing too light to 
come within the province of the book. 
The editors are as ready to print a novel 
of 45,000 words as an epigram of two 
lines, and they can handle anything that 
falls between. The America of Whitman 


and the America of Poe, the America of 
William James and the America of 
George Santayana, the America of Carl 
Sandburg and the America of T. S. Eliot, 
the America of Mrs. Wharton’s drawing 
rooms and the America of the sweatshop, 
steel works, and tenant farmers —all are 
welcome. The American Caravan for 
1928 asks first publication rights cover- 
ing the six months after publication date. 
Royalties will be divided on the pro-rata 
basis; short poems will be paid for at a 
special rate. Manuscripts may be sub- 
mitted until March 15, and final accep- 
tance of all manuscripts will be made by 
the first of April. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co.—55 Fifth 
avenue, New York, are interested in educa- 
tional manuscripts of all standard types, 
and in the way of general publishing are 
particularly concerned to get manuscripts 
in the fields of biography, fiction, history, 
sociology, and popular science. The firm 
is also interested in children’s books. 


MopeRN HoMEMAKING — Augusta, Maine, 
at the present time is in the market for 
wholesome stories for general family 
reading. Stories may contain from 3,000 
to 6,000 words but they must be interest- 
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ing, and, above all, readable. The read- 
ableness of a story is the main test. 


BetreR Homes AND GarpdeEnsS— Des 
Moines, Iowa, is now edited by Elmer T. 
Peterson, who is in the market for infor- 
mative matter that tells how various 
tasks around the garden and the home 
have been done, and non-technical arti- 
cles which are informative and inspiring 
to amateur gardeners, as well as experi- 
ence stories that bring out new ideas of 
construction, planning, landscaping, and 
the like. Fiction and poetry are not 
wanted. Better Homes and Gardens is 
intended for home folks in city, town, 
and suburb, and its central thought is 
that the home is the soul of the family 
existence and that beautiful gardens con- 
stitute the frame. 


THe Bookman — 452 Fifth avenue, New 
York, is looking for short fillers, of from 
300 to 650 words — sketches, satires, etc. 
The magazine is, of course, in the market 
for longer articles of a general character, 
and for good short stories. 


THe Cuicaco Dairy News—J15 North 
Wells street, Chicago, Ill., buys in the open 
market, as needed, sentimental fiction, of 
about 1,000 words; bright fictional 
sketches of woman interest, not exceed- 
ing 800 words; and jokes, light verse, 
etc., suitable to the humor department 
of the Glee Club. The Daily News does 
not buy serious verse or melodramatic 
fiction. 


Tue AMERICAN Boy — 550 Lafayette boule- 
vard, Detroit, Michigan, is most interested 
just at present in short fiction stories, 
containing about 5,000 words. In addi- 
tion, the editors want serials, of about 
40,000 words, that will break con- 
veniently into four instalments, and also 
a wide variety of non-fiction. 


Tue Brack Mask —45 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York, is constantly looking 
for new writers who show promise, and 
a sympathy and willingness to conform 
to the magazine’s aims. Mr. Shaw, the 
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editor, says the purpose of the magazine 
is very definite, and, therefore, easy to 
be understood. The main theme is detec- 
tive fiction, with occasional Western, 
Border, and adventure stories for 
variety. He wants plot, philosophy, 
characterization, and moral interpreted 
through action, with swift movement 
from the start and throughout the story, 
and he stresses plausibility in all details 
—plot, scene, characters, and action. 
The old formula type of detective story, 
where a gruesome murder is first com- 
mitted, and the rest of the tale is occu- 
pied with its solution by some clever in- 
vestigator, should be avoided, as well as 
the horrible, the unreal, the supernatural, 
and the improbable. Just at present, the 
chief need of the Black Mask is for short 
stories, containing from 3,000 to 6,000 
words. 


YounG Prorpte—1701 Chestnut _ street, 
Philadelphia, Penn., is in the market for 
good boys’ stories, not exceeding 3,000 
words. 


Tupce — 627 West Forty-third street, New 
York, is in the market for short jokes, 
epigrams, short verses, paragraphs, and 
humorous articles, or stories, not exceed- 
ing 300 words —the shorter, the better, 
Judge is also in the market for cartoons 
and humorous ideas, and for humorous 
drawings of all kinds and in any medium, 
although those in pen and ink are pre- 
ferred. Drawings should always be 
mailed flat, and be accompanied by re- 
turn postage. 


Firm Fun —97/ Fifth avenue, New York, 
will be published twice a month after the 
January issue. The magazine will not 
issue conventional special numbers, but 
it does want seasonal material. Text ma- 
terial, as usual, should be of slapstick va- 
riety rather than sophisticated, and the 
major share of jokes and quips will be 
general, the chief prerequisite being a 
collegiate snap and raciness. The maga- 
zine’s biggest need is for jokes and wise- 
cracks. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


Cowsoy Stories—/799 Broadway, New 
York, announces a $4,000 prize contest for 
cowboy short stories, and will award 
prizes of $2,500, $1,000, and $500 for all 
serial rights to the three best manu- 
scripts received. Manuscripts will be 
judged on (a) plot, (b) characterization, 
(c) local color, (d) amount of action, and 
(e) accuracy as to details concerning the 
American cowboy. Manuscripts must 
contain between 3,500 and 6,000 words, 
and not more than three manuscripts 
may be submitted by any one author. 
Every manuscript must be typewritten in 
double space on one side of the paper, 
which must be white and measure 8% x 
11 inches. On pages other than the title 
page, the title of the manuscript must 
be in the upper left-hand corner, and the 
page number in the upper right-hand 
corner. The author’s name must not ap- 
pear on the manuscript, and the title page 
must have the number of words in the 
upper right-hand corner, and must be 
marked, “ Submitted in the $4,000 Cow- 
boy Stories prize contest.” A sealed en- 
velope, containing the author’s name and 
address, and title of the manuscript, and 
marked on the outside with the title of 
the manuscript, must acompany each 
manuscript. Return postage should be 
sent, and manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the Contest Editor, $4,000 
Cowboy Stories Prize Contest, The Clay- 
ton Magazines, 799 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. No manuscript will be con- 
sidered unless the postmark on the en- 
velope is dated on or before 11 p. m., 
April 16, 1928. Any manuscript sub- 
mitted may be bought for any of the 
Clayton magazines, at the regular rates 
of from two to five cents a word. 


Boys’ Lire and Lirttte, Brown & Co. offer 
a prize of $4,000 for all serial and book 
rights for a best new story for boys, 
based on the principles of the Scout oath 
and law. This sum will be in addition to 
the ordinary terms of royalty on book 


sales, which will be arranged with the 
author, who will retain cinema and 
dramatic rights. The prize is open to 
anyone, without restriction, but only un- 
published manuscripts will be considered, 
and collections of short stories are not 
eligible. Manuscripts should contain not 
less than 40,000 words, and must be type- 
written on one side of the paper and sent 
flat, fully prepaid. The author’s name 
and address should appear on the first 
page of the manuscript, and instructions 
for return, if unavailable, should be given 
in an accompanying letter. Stories need 
not emphasize every Scout law, but they 
must be of a character likely to incul- 
cate the principles of right living upon 
which the Boy Scout organization is 
founded. All manuscripts submitted in 
this competition will be considered, first, 
as competing for the prize, and, second, 
for serial publication by Boys’ Life or 
book publication by Little, Brown, & Co., 
or both, on terms to be arranged with 
the author. The competition will close 
July 1, and manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the Prize Competition, Boys’ 
Life, 200 Fifth avenue, New York. 


THe NationaL Lire CONSERVATION So- 
ciety offers prizes of $100, $50, and five 
prizes of $10 each, for the best original 
poems written about some one specific 
American scene, preferably one situated 
in the writer’s native state or the one in 
which he resides. The best poem from 
each state will be sent to the final judges. 
The competition is open to anyone resid- 
ing in the United States or Canada, but 
not more than two poems may be sub- 
mitted by one writer. Each poem should 
be signed with an assumed name, with 
the correct name of city or state, and 
should be accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope containing the name and address 
of the writer. No poems will be returned. 
The contest will close March 1, and 
manuscripts should be sent to Mrs. 
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Charles Cyrus Marshall, President, 2239 
Tiebout avenue, New York. 


THe AMERICAN HIsToRICAL ASSOCIATION 
— 1140 Woodward Building, Washington, 
D. C., to encourage historical research, 
offers two prizes of $200 each — the Jus- 
tin Winsor prize in American history 
(offered in even years), and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize in the history of the 
Eastern Hemisphere (offered in odd 
years). The monographs must be based 
on independent and original investiga- 
tion, the phrase “ American history ” in- 
cluding the history of the United States 
and other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. Only works in the English 
language will be considered, and in mak- 
ing the award the committee will con- 
sider not only research, accuracy and 
originality, but also clearness of expres- 
sion, logical arrangement, and general 
excellence of style. Monographs must 
be submitted by April 1, and addressed to 
the Secretary of the Association. 


THe AMERICAN Historical ASSOCIATION 
— 1140 Woodward Building, Washington, 
D. C., in accordance with the terms of a 
bequest by the late George Louis Beer, 
offers annually a prize of $250 for the 
best work upon “any phase of European 
International History since 1895.” The 
competition is limited to citizens of the 
United States, and only works in the 
English language will be considered. A 
work may be submitted in either manu- 
script or in print, but in the case of 
printed works the date of publication 
must fall within a period of two and a 
quarter years prior to April 1, the closing 
date of the competition. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Association, to whom all 
manuscripts should be sent. 


THe Bookman — 452 Fifth avenue, New 
York, will award $100 each month to the 
reporter who writes for a newspaper 
what one juror in the Bookman’s jury of 
awards considers the best story that has 
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been submitted to him or that has come 
to his attention. At the end of twelve 
months, the jury will vote upon the best 
of the twelve selected and printed in the 
Bookman, and will award an additional 
$100 to the winning reporter. Two clip- 
pings of each story should be sent, with 
the date of its appearance, the name of 
the newspaper in which it appeared, and 
the name of the reporter who wrote it. 
Every story selected by the jury of 
awards will be reprinted in the Bookman, 
with a statement about its merits by the 
juror who selected it. The first prize 
story will appear in the February issue 
of the Bookman. 


THe Witter BYyNNER UNDERGRADUATE 
Poetry Prize oF $150, offered under the 
auspices of Palms, has been awarded this 
year in three parts: $100 to Sterling 
North, of the University of Chicago ; $25 
to Mariana Staver, of Barnard College; 
and $25 to Lucia E. Jordan, of Smith Col- 
lege. For 1928, Mr. Bynner again offers 
the same prize under the auspices of 
Palms, of which he is an associate editor. 
Only undergraduates in American univer- 
sities or colleges may compete, and not 
more than two hundred lines will be con- 
sidered from any one poet, whether the 
offering be a single poem or a group of 
poems. Manuscripts should be typewrit- 
ten in triplicate, should bear on every 
sheet the writer’s name, address, and col- 
lege, and must be mailed by May 15, 1928, 
to Witter Bynner, 342 Buena Vista Road, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. No manuscripts 
will be returned. 


THe JoHn Day Company and the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion have awarded 
their prize of $25,000 for the best-writ- 
ten, most interesting novel written by a 
woman to Katharine Holland Brown, for 
her novel, “The Father.” There were 
1931 manuscripts submitted. The second 
prize of $25,000 for the best-written, 
most interesting novel written by a man, 
was not awarded, because none of the 500 
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manuscripts submitted was considered 
good enough. 


Mrs. WiLLiAM A. BartLett, chairman of 
the premiums committee for the Poetry 
Society of Great Britain, and American 
editor of the London Poetry Review, has 
announced the prize awards in the Serv- 
ice Poem contest held in memory of the 
American aviator, Louis Bennett, of 
West Virginia, as follows: First prize, to 
Eric B. W. Chappelow, of London, for 
“Service is Power”; second prize, to 
Edith M. Walker, of Bournemouth, Eng., 
for “The Man Who Only Dreams”; 
third prize, to Margaret Orminston, of 
London, for “Service of Humanity ”; 
fourth prize, to Lucene Goodenow Talia- 
ferro, of New York, for “ Hands”; and 
fifth prize, to Theresa Smith Robb, of 
Webster Groves, Mo., for “Service.” 
This was the eleventh international 
poetry contest organized by the Amer- 
ican Section of the Poetry Society of 
Great Britain. 


THE AMERICAN SECTION OF THE POETRY 
Review has announced the winners of the 
$100 Civilization poem contest, offered by 
the International Science Forum in honor 
of Admiral Peary, the founder of the or- 
ganization, as follows: First prize, to 
Mary Alathea Woodward, of Portland, 
Oregon, for “ Civilization ” ; second prize, 
to Walter K. Lewis, of Ramsgate, Eng., 
for “ Civilization ”; third prize, to Henry 
Mead Bland, for “ Life”; fourth prize, to 
Emma H. King, of Indianapolis, for 
“Civilization”; and fifth prize to Ma- 
dame Helena Derezinska, of Strasburg, 
Alsace, France, for “ Civilization.” 


The prize of $1,000 in the fifth annual 
economic essay contest conducted by 
Alvan T. Simonds, president of the 
Simonds Saw & Steel Company, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., has been awarded to Wil- 
liam B. Turner, of Twin Falls, Idaho. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN: 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia University 
School of Journalism: For the American novel pub- 
lished during the year which shall best present the 
wholesome atmosphere of American life and the highest 
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standard of American manners and manhood, $1,000; 
for the original American play, performed in New 
York, which shall best represent the educational value 
and power of the stage in raising the standard of good 
morals, good taste, and good manners, $1,000; for the 
best book of the year on the history of the United 
States, $2,000; for the best American biography teach- 
ing patriotic and unselfish service to the a. illus- 
trated by an eminent example, $1,000; for the best vol- 
ume of verse published during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting 
to $3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained 
Secretary of the University. 


Francis Bacon award of $7,500, to be given annually 
by Simon and Schuster and the Forum, for the best 
book of “humanized Knowledge.” Details may be ob- 
tained from Simon and Schuster, 37 West Fifty-sev- 
enth street, New York, or the Forum, 441 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Particulars in September WRITER. 


Prizes of £250 and £150, offered by Methuen & Com- 
pany, Ltd., for the best original detective stories sent 
to them before May 19, 1928. Particulars in September 
WRITER. 


on application to the 


Monthly prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, and $200, offered 
by the True Story Magazine, for true stories, each 
contest to close on the last day of the month, the 
final closing date to be August 31 1928. Particulars in 
September WRITER. 


Harmon Foundation award of $500 for the best article 
appearing in any American periodical during 1927 which 
constructively influences the social or industrial welfare 
in the United States, competition closing March 1. 
Particulars in December WRITER. 


Prizes amounting to $65 offered by the Pioneer for 
the best twelve-line lyric, the best sonnet in Italian 
form, the best nature poem, the best humorous poem, 
and the best limericks, contest closing August 31, 
1928. Particulars from the Pioneer, Statesville, N. C., 
or in October WRITER. 


Manuscript Poetry Book prize of $500 for a group 
of poems, not exceeding 700 lines, or a book of verse, 
by a poet with no book to his credit, to be submitted 
before May 1. 1928. Manuscripts should be sent to 
Mrs. Grace Hoffman White, 122 East Seventy-sixth 
street, New York. Particulars in September WRITER. 


Prizes of $25, $20, $15, $15, and $5, offered by the 
Dreyfuss Art Company, Inc., for the greeting-card 
verses which at the end of the year following publica- 
tion prove to be the most popular, as evidenced by the 
quantity sold. Particulars in June WRITER. 


Prizes totalling $20,000 offered by the Columbia Phon- 
ograph Company for the completion of Schubert’s “Un- 
finished Symphony,” contest to close in July, 1928. 
Particulars in September WRITER. 


Annual prizes awarded by Poet (232 East Erie 
street, Chicago, Ill.) in November of each year: Helen 
Haire Levinson prize of $200, John Reed Memorial 
prize of $100, and the Young Poet's prize of $100, for 
poems published in the magazine during the current 
year. 


Monthly definition contests conducted by the Forum, 
payment being made at the rate of five dollars each for 
all printed. Particulars in June WRITER. 


Prize of $1,000, offered by the Chamber of Commerce, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, for the best scenario for a 
historical pageant depicting the history of Hot Springs. 
Particulars in October (1926) WRITER. 
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Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 offered by the Atlantic 
Monthly to students using the Atlantic Monthly in 
courses during the 1926-1928 terms, for the best essays 
not —_-y 2,000 words, contest closing April 5. Par- 
ticulars in November WRITER. 


Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Cussiins 
Southern prize of $100; Caroline ~ mag os of $50; 
oh prize of $25; a 9 = $25; Skylark 
prize of $10; and the Ellen M el Bh. of $15 — 
all offered annually. Particulars from the Poetry So- 
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ciety of South Carolina, 62 Broad street, Charleston, 
S. C., or in July WRITER. 


Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Magazine 


(Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an advanced 
competition and a beginners’ competition. 


Walker prizes for the best memoirs on National 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WRITER. 


News and Notes 


The Nobel prize for literature has been awarded 
to Grazia Deledda, the foremost woman novelist 
of Italy. Her most important novel, “The 
Mother,” is published in this country by the Mac- 
millan Company. This is the second time in 
twenty-five years that the prize has been awarded 
to a woman. 


The American Academy of Arts and Letters has 
elected John Russell Pope, architect, in place of 
John Singer Sargent; Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
poet, in place of Stuart Sherman; James Earle 
Frazer, sculptor, in place of James Ford Rhodes; 
and John Huston Finley, author and educator, in 
place of Albert J. Beveridge. 


Douglas Malloch has been elected president of 
the Society of Midland Authors, an organization 
which includes in its membership authors living 
between the Alleganies and the Rocky Mountains. 


Miss Idella Purnell, editor of Palms, has been 
married to John Martin Weatherwax, of Aber- 


deen, Washington, and Palms will in the future be 
published at Aberdeen. 


T. S. Eliot, editor of the New Criterion, author 
of “The Sacred Wood,” and winner of the Diai 
prize of $2,000 for his poem, “ Wasteland,” has 
become a naturalized British subject. 


The Forge has divided its prize of $100 for the 
best poems printed in the magazine during the year 
between Pearl Adelson and Marion Strobel. 


Harper & Brothers announce that they will be 
glad to consider for possible purchase single copies 


of any books issued under their imprint prior to 
1870. 


The Fourth Estate was consolidated with the 
Editor and Publisher, December 1, and the paper 
will hereafter appear as the Editor and Publisher 
and the Fourth Estate. 


The Dearborn Independent suspended publica- 
tion with the issue for December 26. 


Literary Articles in Pertdicals 


Tue, Story or SOPHIE AND NATHANIEL Haw- 


THORNE. Julian Hawthorne. Century for Decem- 
ber. 


TwiticGet AMONG THE AutTHors. I. A. R. 
Wylie. Century for December. 


How to Speak Poetry. Henry W. Nevinson. 
Atlantic Monthly for December. 


Past AND PRESENT LITERATURE. 
Atlantic Monthly for December. 


Epcar ALLAN Pog. George Saintsbury. Dial 
for December. 


DisraEt1— III. A Biography. 
Forum for December. 


Edwin Muir. 


André Maurois. 


BUSINESS IN THE AMERICAN Nove. Charles R. 
Walker. Bookman for December. 


Tue Passinc or Punctuation. J. P. Bowles. 
Bookman for December. 


Tue ALLEGED Posthumous WRITINGS oF GREAT 
AutHors. Arthur Conan Doyle. Bookman for 
December. 


A PassAGE TO Forster — REFECTIONS ON A 
Novettst. I. A. Richards. Forum for December. 


THe VULGATE IN AMERICAN Fiction. Wallace 
Rice. American Mercury for December. 


Oswatp Garrison VittarpD. R. L. Duffus. 
American Mercury for December. 


Baroness BeRTHA VON SutTtTNER. John Mez. 
World Unity for December. 


Tue Best Encuisw. Richard Burton. 


monweal for December 7. 


Com- 
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Book Reviews 


Main CuRRENTS IN THE History OF 
AMERICAN JOURNALISM. By Willard 
Grosvenor Bleyer, Ph.D. 464 pp. Cloth, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1927. 


This is not a history of journalism, 
with punctilious mention of every im- 
portant newspaper ever published in this 
country, but a book to show the trend of 
development of newspapers in the United 
States, and many prominent newspapers 
and editors — such, for instance, as the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat and Joe Mc- 
Cullagh, the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Henry Watterson, the Atlanta Con- 
stitution and Clark Howell, the Chicago 
Times and Wilbur F. Storey, and the 
Boston Globe and General Taylor — are 
mentioned only briefly or not at all. Dr. 
Bleyer, who is the author of several 
books on newspaper work that are 
worthy of attention, begins with a 
chapter on Early English Journalism — 
starting near the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century—because of the im- 
portance of English journalism as an 
influence on American journalism before 
1800. Then, in successive chapters, he 
treats of the development of American 
newspapers, beginning with the early 
colonial papers —the first of which was 
Harris’s Publick Occurrances, which was 
promptly suppressed after one issue had 
been published in Boston (September 25, 
1690), and continuing with The Begin- 
nings of the Political Press (1783-1800) 
and the progress of the political party 
press to 1833; Beginnings. of the Penny 
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Papers (1833-1840) ; James Gordon Ben- 
nett and the New York Herald; Horace 
Greeley and the New York Tribune; 
Henry J. Raymond and the New York 
Times; Samuel Bowles and the Spring- 
held Republican; Edwin Lawrence God- 
kin, the Nation, and the New York Eve- 
ning Post; Charles A. Dana and the New 
York Sun; William Rockhill Nelson and 
the Kansas City Star; Joseph Pulitzer 
and the New York World; and William 
Randolph Hearst and the New York 
Journal. The final chapter, on “The De- 
velopment of the Present-Day News- 
paper, showing the influence on journal- 
ism of modern inventions —the tele- 
graph, the telephone, the web perfecting 
press, the typewriter, color-printing, the 
half-tone and rotogravure processes — 
and discussing the influence of syndi- 
cates, the development of the press asso- 
ciations, the establishment of chain 
systems of newspapers under one con- 
trol, the consolidation of newspapers (as 
exemplified by Frank A. Munsey), the 
moral improvement of newspaper adver- 
tising, the formulation of codes of news- 
paper ethics, the establishment of schools 
of journalism, and the innovation of the 
tabloids, is one of the most interesting 
chapters of the book. W. H. H. 


BaLLyHoo, The Voice of The Press. By 
Silas Bent. New York: Boni & Live- 
right. 1927. 


Silas Bent, who has had more than 
twenty years’ newspaper experience, as 
reporter, “rewrite man,” staff corre- 
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spondent, and executive, speaks know- 
ingly of the American press. His new 
book, “Ballyhoo,” is a fascinating story 
of the newspaper world. 

The word “ballyhoo” as a noun is said 
to be synonymous, in the slang sense of 
the word, with “barker.” <A barker, as 
the book explains, is one who stands out- 
side the entrance of the side show at a 
circus and draws the crowd by exag- 
gerated claims of the wondrous things 
within the tent. 

Similarly the newspapers have resorted 
to this method of ballyhoo. They have 
assumed the role of “barkers.” In other 
words, by the process of selection and 
emphasis, they have drawn the public’s 
attention to a certain thrilling event, 
even at the expense of other more impor- 
tant affairs. 

For instance, in reporting the Hall- 
Mills case, one newspaper used twice as 
many words as Will Durant needed for 
his book, “The Story of Philosophy.” 
Likewise the Snyder-Gray murder was 
“ballyhooed,” though not to such a con- 
siderable degree. 

Lindbergh’s flight broke all records. 
So much was written about him that it 
would fill four volumes of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannia. Mr. Bent tells us that 
even before Lindbergh reached Paris, 
when he had merely started from Long 
Island, the newspapers of this country 
set up such a “bombination” as might 
greet a world-shaking event. “For days,” 
he said, “the press had been whetting the 
public appetite for this thrill, whether 
Richard E. Byrd or Lindbergh or some 
other supplied it.” 

The author of “Ballyhoo” believes that 
the news which startles, thrills, and en- 
tertains, is still blown up as vigorously 
as the toy balloon of Queen Marie’s visit. 
And it is in such a way, he thinks, that 
the American press exemplifies, day by 
day, the grandiose, the brodingnagian art 
of ballyhoo. 

“Ballyhoo” gives the reader a knowl- 
edge of the large agencies which syndi- 
cate news; notably the following: 
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The Associated Press, a co-operative 
organization. 

The United Press, owned by the 
Scripps-Howard group. 

The International News, a Hearst 
property. 

It is interesting to note that when the 
United Press Associations were formed, 
there were twelve on the staff, including 
the office boy. Then it was a big day if 
five hundred words were cabled from 
abroad. 

“Now the United Press serves, in 
seventeen languages, newspapers scat- 
tered through thirty-eight countries. It 
receives a daily cable service running to 
ten thousand words. It has twenty- 
eight foreign bureaus, thirty-six in the 
United States, and a correspondent in 
every other news centre. It leases more 
than one hundred thousand miles of wire 
and its dispatches are read by twenty 
million Americans.” 

Think of James Gordon Bennett estab- 
lishing the New York Herald with $500, 
and Horace Greeley, The Tribune with 
only twice as much. Bennett first sensed 
the value of police court items, Wall 
street transactions, and personal inti- 
macies. He set the pattern for modern 
journalism in making the daily paper not 
only a compilation of information but a 
form of entertainment and a means of 
“escape” literature. 

It was in his day that thrilling news 
was manufactured if there was no ex- 
citement ready-made. The most cele- 
brated of such early adventures was Mr. 
Bennett’s assignment of Henry M. Stan- 
ley to find Livingstone in Africa. Nellie 
Bly was commissioned to go around the 
world to beat Jules Verne’s fictional 
eighty-day trip around the globe. On 
her way around the world, she inter- 
viewed Jules Verne. Reporters were de- 
tached for a long time from their daily 
duties to work up some such expedition. 

Mr. Bent shows us in graphic terms 
how vital the newspaper is to its readers 
and cites as an example the paralysis 
which stole over the city of New York 
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in the Fall of 1923 when the city found 
itself, owing to a pressroom strike, with- 
out any news, entertainment, or adver- 
tisement. 

“Ballyhoo” shows the reader how 
newspapers have grown. The adver- 
tisements have more than doubled in 
ratio and now only about one-fourth of 
the paper is given to news. The space 
devoted to features has increased and 
there has been quite a change in the 
character of the features. One-third of 
the space devoted to reading matter goes 
for this form of entertainment. 

¥. Get 


WRITING AND EpitiInG ror Women. By 
Ethel M. Colson Brazelton. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. New York, N. Y. 
252 pages. 


It should be understood at once, be- 
cause of the ambiguity of the title, that 
Miss Brazelton’s book is addressed to 
women writers, not to readers. The 
title might better read “Writing and 
Editing for Women Writers.” 

Once inside the covers, the reader will 
discover no further ambiguities. Here 
is a book which is valuable not only in 
theory, but also in practical suggestion, 
information, and advice. The field for 
women writers is covered thoroughly 
and satisfactorily. A girl desirous of a 
career in writing would be materially 
benefited by reading (and heeding) this 
source of help compiled by an able 
journalist and instructor. The author 
holds out a helping hand to the experi- 
enced as well as to the inexperienced at 
the same time that she voices valuable 
warnings. Capable as she is, however, 
she does not rely wholly upon her own 
experience. In every chapter are quoted 
successful women writers or editors in 
order to give authoritative backing to 
the particular phase under discussion. 
Reporters, writers for children’s maga- 
zines, women’s pages, and publications, 
women advertisers—in fact, all the 
fields of writing in which women have 
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distinguished themselves—are_ repre- 
sented here by a spokesman to represent 
her work. 

So well-arranged and expressed is the 
abundant material that “Writing and 
Editing for Women” is an excellent text 
for classes in Journalism. At the end of 
each chapter are practical assignments 
for such a class. Here the author proves 
herself ingenious, as well as a capable, 
teacher. 

It is a pleasure to read a book which 
maintains, at the same time that it en- 
courages, a high standard of quality in 
composition. Miss Brazelton and the 
women she skillfully quotes, recommend 
a good education and deprecate what is 
often proved in journalistic circles to be 
poor training. 

Not only preparation, training, and 
hard work, but a willing spirit also are 
considered by the author to be the essen- 
tials demanded of a beginner. In her 
final chapter she says, “Don’t seek 
journalistic work unless you feel the 
urge strongly If you desire to write 
more than you do to fall in love, get 
married, become rich or distinguished, or 
realize any other delightful prospect that 
you can imagine, don’t rest until the 
coveted job is yours.” 

An instructive appendix adds to the 
value of this book. Here are found such 
helpful sections as copy-readers and 
proof reader’s marks with specimen 
selections illustrating their use, a 
glossary of common newspaper terms, 
and a list of useful books and periodicals 
for women writers. D. B. T. 


How You Can Write Ptays. 
Swan. 254 pages. 
Samuel French. 


By Mark 
Cloth. New York. 


The author of “Brown’s in Town,” 
“Her Own Money,” “She Walked in Her 
Sleep,” and co-author of “Parlor, Bed- 
room and Bath,” has written a guide- 
book which is undoubtedly intended to 
do for the beginner in playwriting what 
Michael Joseph’s books have done for 
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the fiction writer: i. e., to point the way 
to preparing a salable piece of work 
which is admittedly more a matter of 
craftsmanship than of art. It is probable 
that Mr. Swan agrees with the common 
belief that art cannot be taught, but that 
technique can be taught and through 
this the writer must work out his own 
salvation and graduate to more artistic 
heights. 

The definite purpose of the book is to 
help the beginner to Broadway. Mr. 
Swan has been there himself and he tells 
all that he has learned of the trade of 
playmaking. The necessary elements of 
play construction are presented in 
straightforward, simple language, under 
such chapter-headings as What Is a 
Play?, Building a Play, Dividing the 
Story into Acts, Dividing the Acts into 
Scenes, Working up the Scenes, Dia- 
logue, etc. There is an especially helpful 
part in which Mr. Swan analyzes his 
method in writing “Her Own Money” 
and explains fully each step that he took 
in building this play. Other information 
includes copyright, schools of playwrit- 
ing, and books on dramatic technique. 
Altogether, the book offers much of 
value to the beginner who knows little 
of the practical side of the stage, and who 
“must keep the pot boiling” while de- 
veloping his powers. 


Tue Kincpom or Books. By William 
Dana Orcutt. 290 pages. Cloth. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company. 


Without books, God is silent, justice dor- 
mant, natural science at a stand, philosophy 
lame, letters dumb, and all things involved in 
Cimmerian darkness. 


These words of Thomas Bartholin 
(1672) are the first to catch attention 
upon opening this book just before the 
title-page. They are the keynote to the 
entire volume, for the importance, the 
beauty, the eternal magic of books are 
reflected in every page. The author, 
whose rich experience in the world of 
books, has been partially set forth in 
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“The Quest of the Perfect Book,” now 
continues his adventures. Mr. Orcutt 
says: 


All my life 1 have been seeking a Baedeker 
to the Kingdom of Books. The longer | seek, 
the more clearly I understand the collabora- 
tion such a guide book would demand, and the 
territory it would have to cover... .. The 
one common, outstanding fact is that the Book 
is King, and that, since Gutenberg, the Printer 
has been Prime Minister to an exacting but 
rewarding monarch. 

Let no one think that the post of Prime 
Minister to the Book has ever been a sinecure. 
Gutenberg’s discovery that letters might be 
placed together to make words, and words 
to make sentences, presented new problems for 
the ministers of moral princes, and by the 
same token the Kingdom of Books required 
able and courageous administrators to guide its 
destinies throughout its eventiul history, in- 
volving complicated contemporaneous politics 
and ecclesiastical history, and portraying every 
varying characteristic of human nature. Aldus 
Manutius in Italy in the fifteenth century; 
Robert Etienne in France and Christophe 
Plantin in Antwerp in the sixteenth; the 
Elzevirs in the Netherlands in the seven- 
teenth; John Baskerville in England and the 
Didots in France in the eighteenth; William 
Morris, Cobden-Sanderson and Emery Walker 
in England in the nineteenth—an honorable 
list of portfolio holders, who gave a princely 
account of their stewardship! 


These “Prime Ministers to the Book” 
live again in Mr. Orcutt’s narrative and 
we see them in all their struggles and 
triumphs. Let any one who thinks that 
the marvellously illuminated and bound 
volumes of past centuries resulted from 
the leisure of a less-crowded generation, 
read of Aldus Manutius, Fifteen Century 
Prime Minister Extraordinary, who 
helped to put the printed Book upon the 
throne. “I have chosen,” he declared, “in 
place of a life of ease and freedom, an 
anxious and toilsome career.” How like 
the plaint of modern publishers are these 
words of Aldus: “My days and nights are 
devoted to the preparation of material. 
I can scarcely take food or strengthen 
my stomach owing to the multiplicity 
and pressure of business. With both 
hands occupied, and surrounded by press- 
men who are clamorous for work, there 
is scarcely time even to blow my nose!” 
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But imagine a modern binder rendering 
a bill like the following by Roger Payne, 
the eccentric eighteenth-century genius 
who did everything with his own hands, 
even to the coloring of his end papers 
and the making of his own tools: 


The subject of this book being Rusticum, 
I have ventured to put The Vine Wreath on 
it. I hope I have not bound it in too rich a 
manner for the book. It takes up a great 
deal of time to do These Vine Wreaths. I 
guess within Time I am certain of measur- 
ing and working the different and various 
small Tools required to fill up the Vine 
Wreath that it takes very near 3 days Work 
in finishing the two sides only of the Book. 
But I wished to do my best for the Work — 
and at the same time I cannot expect to 
charge a full and proper price for the Work, 
and hope that the price will not only be 
found reasonable, but cheap.................+4 0:18 :0” 


The account of the earliest Bibles of 
Germany ; the classics of Italy; the light 
literature of France; the historical ro- 
mance of England; and the story of the 
splendid bindings of all ages are included 


in this book. Nearly one hundred illus- 
trations punctuate the text, and the book 


itself — printed in imported Fournier 
type, and appropriately bound—is a 
testimony to the personal supervision of 
the author. We hope that Mr. Orcutt 
will give us many another fascinating 
Baedeker to the Kingdom of Books. 
Booklovers are fortunate in having so 
wise and genial a guide, who also 
deserves the title of Prime Minister. 
B. W. S. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


“A History of Russian Literature,” by 
Prince D. S. Mirsky, Lecturer in King’s Col- 
lege, London (A. A. Knopf), covers the period 
from the earliest times to the death of Dos- 
toyevsky in 1881. 


“English Applied in Technical Writing,” 
by Professor Clyde W. Park, of the college of 
engineering and commerce in the University of 
Cincinnati, is published by F. S. Crofts & Co. 
The author says: “There is no such thing as 
‘technical English’ or “Business English,’ but 
there are applications which are peculiar to the 
work of an engineer, or to that of any other 
professional man.” 








“The Modernity of Milton,” by Martin A. 
Larson (The University of Chicago Press) is 
described as a theological and philosophical inter- 
pretation. 


“That Man Heine,” by Lewis Browne (The 
Macmillan Company), gives the story of Heine’s 
boyhood and his career as poet, political writer, 
pleasure-lover, and wit. 


“The Locomotive God,” by William Ellery 
Leonard (The Century Company), is an auto- 
biography, covering the author’s childhood and 
early youth, and his career as student, critic, 
editor, poet, and university professor. 


“Critiques,” by Augustus Ralli (Longmans, 
Green, & Co.), includes studies of Jane Austen, 
Algernon Swinburne, Emily Bronté, Edward 
Fitzgerald, and James Boswell. 


“More Contemporary Americans,” by Percy H. 
Boynton (University of Chicago Press), consists 
of essays on Herman Melville, Lafcadio Hearn, 
Ambrose Bierce, Joseph Hergesheimer, Sherwood 
Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, The Winds of Criticism, 
The College Insurgents, The Public and the Read- 
ing Public, and Democracy and the Public Taste. 


“Book Reviewing,” by Wayne Gard. is a new 
volume in the Borzoi Handbooks of Journalism, 
published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


The Thomas Y. Crowell Company has published 
a new edition of Crabbe’s “English Synonyms 
Explained.” 


“Shakspere’s Studies,” by Elmer Edgar Stoll, 
is published by the Macmillan Company. 


“The Homeland of English Authors,” dy 
Ernest H. Rann, is published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


“The Progress of Drama through the Cen- 
turies.” by Ruth M. Stauffer, is published by 
the Macmillan Company. 


“Printing and Bookcrafts.” by Frederick 
Goodyear, is published by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 


“A Primer of Book Collecting,” by John T. 
Winterich, is published by Greenburg, Pub- 
lishers. 


The George H. Doran Company has pub- 
lished “A Book for Bookmen,” by John Drink- 


water. 


“Upton Sinclair: A Study in Social Protest,” 
by Floyd Dell, is one of the Murray Hill Bio 
graphies, published by the George H. Doran 
Company 
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Can You Answer? 


What do the thousand leading editors of the country wish to buy from 
free-lance writers? (Answers on Pages 249-395) 


2. What magazines are most hospitable to the work of new writers? (See 
Pages 32-36) 


3. What is the value of correspondence schools, literary bureaus, manu- 
script critics, etc.? (See Pages 3-14) 





How can a playwright get his play on Broadway? (See Pages 129-133) 

5. How does Mary Roberts Rinehart construct a detective story? (See 
Pages 67-70) 

6. Willa literary agent help you sell your work? (See Pages 214-222) 

7. How can you make contacts with editors? (See Pages 14-22) 

8. What does the modern American reader want in a short-story? (See 
Pages 40-61) 

9. What sort of a note-book should a writer keep? (Pages 229-235) 


10. How to write: Book Reviews? (Pages 169-189); Juvenile Stories? 
Pages 89-96) ; Greeting Card Verses? (Pages 165-169) ; Novels? (Pages 

)}; Poems? (Pages 157-169) ; Radio Plays? (Pages 138-144) ; Plays 
for Amateur Stage? (Pages 133- 138) ; Adventure Stories? (Pages 75-81) 
etc. 


Answers To These—And Countless Other Questions—Are In 


THE FREE-LANCE WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK 


THE EXPERTS SAY 


The Bookman: “I do not know of any question with which a young writer—or an old one— 
plagues the editor that it does not answer satisfactorily. Here the great esoteric world of 
writing is thoroughly revealed.” 


The Saturday Review of Literature: “With the great increase in advertising, the business of 
publishing—magazines, newspapers, books—has become one of enormous extent, and as 

result more and more people are turning to writing as a means of livelihood. Thie book is a 
successful attempt to aid such people by showing them how to write salable matter and how to 
place such matter successfully when written.” 


The New York Times: “The candid, sometimes brutal, and shoal well-written counsel of such 


writers as Ben Ames Williams, Henry Seidel Canby, Katherine Fullerton Gerould, and 
Augustus Thomas. The force of example counts for as much as the sound suggestion.” 


$5.00 at Your Bookseller . 
THE WRITER'S BOOKSHELF, Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 







